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A LOOK AHEAD 





A definite new try at coopera- 
tion to promote recovery is being 
forced by events. . . what will be | 
the outcome?. . . When will busi- 
ss take a turn for the better? 

_ Prohable answers to these and 


other timely questions. 
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EAL COOPERATION between business 
R and Government depends on the Presi- 


jent's readiness to make changes in his 


policies. 

Henry Ford's White House visit was an 
effort to establish atmosphere for a liaison; 
so was the statement of sixteen bankers and 
industrialists. But Mr. Ford failed to come 
through with an expected statement of co- 
operation. Mr. Roosevelt is adding to the 
strain with a pass at big business price and 
production controls. 


Business is asking Security Act amend- 
ments, Wagner labor act changes and SEC 
relaxations. The President balks at making 
these concessions and asks Congress for 
stronger anti-trust laws, wage and hour con- 
trols and continued penalty taxes. 


The result is that even a “front” of coop- 
eration may be difficult to maintain. 


Consensus of best opinion of the Govern- 
ment's leading analysts is that the present 
year, before it ends, will see a turn for the 
better. That turn should appear in the fall. 
It probably will start at a much lower level 
than at present. 


The turn late in the year will be heavily 
supported by 1939 Government activity. 
Larger public works will be taking hold then. 
Naval building will be expanding. So will 
broader slum clearance spending. The same 


is true of unemployment insurance and old- » 


age pension payments. 


Furthermore, tax collections will be cur- 
tailed sharply, adding to the Government's 
contribution to recovery. RFC lending then 
will be more active. FHA mortgage loans 
should be taking hold and the highly impor- 
tant automobile industry will be offering 
new models geared to a changed market. 


The official tendency is to cross off 1938 
in looking ahead for real revival, but to em- 
phasize 1939, 


First objective of Congress is to adjourn 
by June 3. This means: 


Steadily dwindling chance of legislation 
providing control over wages and hours. 


Little or no chance for any legislation af- 
fecting anti-trust laws. 


Improved chance that the President will 
get what he wants in the way of public works 
and relief appropriations, although with ear- 
marking strings attached. 


A slap-dash plan for aid to railroads to 
make reorganization speedier and easier and 
to provide aid to roads on the borderline of 
Teceivership, 


_ The problem of big business control is be- 
ing shifted by President Roosevelt to Con- 
gress, 


Another study will be voted. The best bet 
is that some form of Federal incorporation of 
interstate corporations will turn up in the 


arene as the answer to the monopoly prob- 
em, 


The mood of Congress continues to be op- 
Posed to reform plans. La Follette party or- 
Sanization move is intended as a new press- 
Phy ban It will be used to try to elect rad- 
left members of Congress and to press for 
‘yey movement in the White House. Idea 
~ of it is that liberal and radical senti- 
a = the country now is scattered and in- 
ti ®, requiring a vehicle for mobiliza- 

on of that sentiment, 


B , 
Jul mn projected for fiscal year beginning 
is . already is meaningless. Prospect now 
500,000 on cit Of from $2,500,000,000 to $3,- 
ea 0,000 due both to increased outgo and 
eens revenue. Of this amount $1,400,- 
mie a be covered by releasing sterilized 
ag ‘ ayroll taxes will provide another bil- 
ank “creasing the need for borrowing from 
S and insurance companies. 
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RENTS, 


The Story Behind the Income Figures; 


PUBLISHED AT WASHINGTON 


+ «How Labor and Capital Have Shared Gains 


ABOR increased its share of the national in- * portion of income as divided between capital 4 


come more than did capital during the last 
four years. 

This increase for the country’s workers 
amounted to 54 per cent between 1953 and 
1937. In dollars it was represented by a rise 
from about twenty-nine billion to forty-five bil- 
lion dollars. 

For those who received income from bonds, 
from stocks, from rent on property and from 
royalties on patents the increase in those four 
years was 41 per cent. The rise was ffom 


‘about eight and one-third billion to just under 


twelve billion dollars. 

Both a step-up in the total number of work- 
ers and higher wages for those employed ac- 
counted for the larger total of dollars going to 
workers. 

Larger dividend payments and higher rents 
accounted for most of the increase in the bil- 
lions going to persons who receive income on 
capital. 

How this division has occurred is shown by 
the pictogram at the top of this page. The 
figures’ on which this pictogram is based are 
those of the national income section of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Labor..income includes the wages of workers 
on Government work relief and in Government 
service as well as in manufacturing, mining, 
construction, transportation, utilities and 
trade and finance. Work relief payments ac- 
counted for about two and one-half billion dol- 
lars in 1937; they accounted for under a billicn 
and one-half dollars in. 1933. 

Capital income does not include withdrawals 
of entrepreneurs from their business, but does 
include earnings from investments and patents. 


WHEN LABOR MADE ITS GAIN 


The sharp rise that occurred in the total num- 
ber of dollars going to the nation’s workers dur- 
ing the four-year period between 1933 and 1937 
is in direct contrast to the equally sharp de- 
cline that occurred in the same income during 
the four-year period between 1929 and 1933. In 
that period the income of workers fell from 
fifty-one billion dollars to slightly more than 
twenty-nine billion dollars or about 43 per cent. 

The income derived from investments and 
from patents fell in approximately the same 
proportion. 

The net result of this whole shift is that dur- 
mg 1937 labor received within about 10 per 
cent of as many dollars for its services as it 
received in the boom year of 1929. Capital in 
that same year received barely 80 per cent as 
much as it received in 1929. 

Many factors affected the shift in the pro- 





and labor. 

Labor’s part of the national income paid out 
rose sharply as emphasis was placed upon 
higher hourly wages and as employers met the 
demands of both Government aiid labor organi- 
zations for wage increases. Average hourly 
rates of pay in many industries rose above the 
1929 level as did total wage payments in an 
equally large number of industries. 


HOW CORPORATIONS FARED 

At the same time the Government was fol- 
lowing a policy designed to make the wages of 
money low in an effort to attract new borrowers. 
Many corporations, and the Goyernment itself, 
were able to refinance old debtg,and incur new 
debts on the basis of interest payments far be- 
low the level of 1929. 

This development cut into the income of in- 
surance companies and banks and many in- 
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t dividual investors with money in bonds and 


mortgages. 

But the Government also adopted a policy 
designed to force corporations to pay out a 
larger proportion of their earnings in the 
form of dividends. This policy, represented by 
the surtax on the undistributed portion of cor- 
poration income, resulted in a large increase 
in the volume of dividends, during 1936 and 
1937. 

The result was that owners of shares of cor- 
porations fared better among capitalists than 
did owners of bonds and mortgages. 

Rents and royalties neither fell as fast nor 
rose as far as did other factors in the income 
picture. 

The rise that occurred in worker income be- 
tween 1936 and 1937 has not held well in 1938. 
There has been in recent months a decline in 
wage payments that is unprecedented for any 
comparable period. This decline has resulted 
mostly from unemployment, but partly from a 
reduction in the hourly rates of pay. 

The income of capital has fallen less rapidly 
in the same period. 

Dividends are being cut and even passed by 
many corporations, but the statistics reveal a 
lag in the full effect of decreased earnings on 
dividend payments. Interest payments and 
rents are not affected importantly as yet by 
the new depression. 

The national income paid out, after reaching 
seventy-eight billion dollars in 1929, fell to just 
under forty-five billions in 1933 and rose to just 
under sixty-eight billions in 1937. 

President Roosevelt has said publicly that 
1938 is likely to see this income cut to fifty-six 
billions. 


WHO WILL ABSORB INCOME DECLINE 

The question is: who will absorb the bulk of 
this twelve-billion dollar decline, the country’s 
workers or the owners of capital? 

Workers received the larger proportion of the 
gain that followed 1933. This increase in their 
wage totals, giving them more dollars of pur- 
chasing power, did nct prevent a later upset 
in recovery. Workers now, on the basis of 
official figures, appear to be absorbing a heavy 
proportion of the decline in national income. 
This in turn provides them with fewer dollars 
or purchasing power. ‘ 

Whether that shift affects the prospect of 
recovery may depend on whether or not prices 
come down far enough to permit the fewer dol- 
lars of purchasing power to spread themselves 
over as large or a larger volume of goods than 
before. 

Experience since 1933 leaves unanswered the 
relationship between labor’s share of the na- 
tional income and recovery or depression. 
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March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





With tax revision, Naval expan- 
sion and lending-spending program 
awaiting Congressional sanction, 
the President offers other major 
proposals . . . Removal of tax ex- 
emption ... A study of anti-trust 
laws ... A setback for wages and 
hours legislation. 











ONGRESS, aiming for adjournment late 
this month, is confronted with two morg 
problems, laid on its doorstep by President 
Roosevelt in special messages, each calling 
for legislation. 


An end to tax exemptions, both of State 
and Federal securities and of State and Fed- 
eral salaries, is asked in one message with the 
idea of raising more revenue for the Federal 
Government. The President says the language 
of the 16th Amendment plainly calls for col« 
lection of taxes “on income, from whatever 
source derived.” 





Doubt as to the authority of Congress to 
end tax exemption by legislation, expressed 
by leaders, makes action unlikely at this ses« 
sion although early House committee consi- 
deration is promised. The doubters believe 
a constitutional amendment necessary. 


A NEW ATTACK ON MONOPOLY 

A study of concentration of industrial and 
economic power and revision of the anti-trust — 
laws are sought in another message. An ap- — 
propriation of $500,000 is asked for an inquiry 
into monopoly problems by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Justice, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
other Government agencies. 


Furthermore an additional appropriation is 
to be sought for use of the Department of 
Justice in enforcing existing anti-trust laws, © 


Immediate legislation is recommended to — 
tighten Government controls over bank hold- — 
ing companies and investment trusts. 


Wages and hours regulation, strongly advo- 
cated by the President, is rendered doubtful 
by action, of the House Rules Commitee in | 
voting against putting the Norton bill before | 
the House. A “discharge petition” requiring’ 
218 signatures—one more than a majority of 
the House membership—is being circulated — 
by the author, Chairman Norton, of the House ~ 


[Continued on Page 3, Coil. 1.] 


— 








The United States News 











—Harris & Ewing 
THE GOVERNORS REPORT 
While not called for testimony, Governors Blan- 
ton Winship (left) of Puerto Rico, and Law- 
* rence W. Cramer (standing) of the Virgin Islands, 
conferred with Senator Millard Tydings, Chair- 
man of the Senate Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, just before the committee met 
to consider legislation for U. S. territories. Both 
Governors came to Washington to make official 
reports. 
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The New Challenge 
To Monopolies 





The President takes an aggres- 
sive attitude on the question of 
monopolies. 

Again “trust-busting” becomes 
a potentially major political issue. 

The background and a look at 
future possibilities are given here. 











CONFLICT of advice on policy toward busi- 

ness and industry has been pointing up at 
the White House ever since the Supreme Court 
invalidated NRA. 

After months of apparent indecision, President 
Roosevelt transmitted to Congress on April 29 a 
message construed by many persons as rep- 
resenting a choice between the principal alter- 
natives. Some observers took the position, ‘how- 
ever, that he had posed the problem in a way 
that might lead toward a solution different 
from that sought in the laws against monopolies. 

One group close to him, including Ernest G. 
Draper and Donald Richberg, had favored a 
modified version of NRA to allow representatives 
of Government and of business to plan together 
on questions of production and the like, much 
as when codes were being devised under the Blue 
Eagle. 


MR. JACKSON’S VIEWPOINT 


Another group, of which Robert Jackson be- 
came recognized as the spokesman, had insisted 
a freely operating economic system could be pre- 

“served or attained only by breaking up private 
concentration of economic power. They advo- 
eated stricter enforcement and strengthening of 
the anti-trust statutes. 

In his statement of the problem and recom- 
mendations for action and study to Congress, the 
President sided with the latter group but made 
reservations. 

Members of Congress noted especially his rec- 
ommendation for a $500,000 Government study of 
the effects of price policies, taxes, patent situa- 
tions, etc., on trade, employment and profits. 

They remembered the recent statement that 
Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, agreed substantially on the broad ques- 
tions. Inasmuch as some economists contend 
that trust-breaking is impracticable in the exist- 
ing economic order and Senator Borah demands 
Federal control by licensing of corporations, there 
was speculation whether the study might pro- 
duce arguments for the Borah-O’Mahoney licens- 
ing bill. The President did not mention the bill, 
leaving the long-range solution to Congress. 

Why the shift of approach in contrast with 
the NRA method? 


DISPARITIES IN INCOME 


Following months of research, experts pro- 
duced figures that impressed him; 47 per cent 
of American families and single individuals living 
alone in 1935-36 had incomes of less than $1,000 
a year, while another group of less than 11% per 
cent of the families received as much in total in- 
come as that 47 per cent. 

Again, tax returns for 1935 showed a tenth of 
one per cent of reporting corporations owned 52 
per cent of all the assets represented and also 
earned half of the total net income reported. 

The Government should require businesses to 
compete in a way that would prevent mainte- 
nance of prices for goods at artificially high 
levels, in ‘his opinion. He wants a legislative 
attack on “close financial control, through in- 

| terlocking spheres of influence over channels of 

_anvestment, and through the use of financial de- 

/yvices like holding companies and strategic mi- 
nority interests.” 

The immediate program he proposed contem- 
plates increased appropriations for anti-trust 
law enforcement, technical revision of those laws, 
and control of investment trust and bank hold- 
ingcompanies. (For text of message see page 10.) 

Coincident with his action, Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman W. Arnold told «a business 
men’s meeting that the Department of Justice 
hereafter will keep them informed of its anti- 
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SHIAGTOMIWAISBCLSE 


Tax Exemptions?—RFC Lending And The Budget 
_— Official Dissatisfaction—Corn Belt ‘Revolt’ 


Government commissions are 
recasting their procedure in view 
of the Supreme Court’s decision 
upholding the right of parties 
subject to their jurisdiction to 
study the evidence against them 
and to be heard before promul- 
gation of a restrictive order. 


x*«r* 


Newspapermen hear from out- 
of-town that Marriner S. Eccles 
tried unsuccessfully to sell 
Henry Ford on his theories: of 
“pump-priming,” and received a 
rebuke from Mr, Ford. Friends 
of Mr. Eccles, the Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman, deny that 
he read any memorandum to Mr. 
Ford. 
x «rk 


Rivalry continues between Sec- 
retary Ickes and Chairman Jesse 
Jones, of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, for handling 
of the funds Congress is ex- 
pected to appropriate for public 
works. 


xerk 


Left-wing advisers recommend- 
ed to President Roosevelt that a 
temporary exemption from al] 
income taxation be given to the 
earnings of corporations, over 
and above depreciation allow- 
ances, that are spent on plant 
improvements and expansions. 
There has been no sign of ac- 
tion toward that end, however. 


+ 





Neither the spending nor ithe 
budget-balancing group of Gov- 
ernment economists is satisfied 
with the Administration pump- 
priming program. All sides dis- 
own authorship. 


x* * 


Jacob Viner, University of Chi- 
cago professor, Winfield, W. 
Riefler, of Princeton, and E. A. 
Goldenweiser, director of re- 
search of the Federal Reserve 
Board, advocated a conservative 
approach to depression prob- 
lems, Mr. Viner, a special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, resigned when the de- 
cision was made to return to 
pump-priming. 


x**rk 


Secretary Wallace is disturbed 
by an incipient revolt in the 
Corn Belt against the new farm 
production control program. 
Farmers complain they are not 
offered enough money to com- 
pensate them for what the Gov- 
ernment asks them to do. 


x * * 


The Social Security Board’s un- 
compromising attitude in deal- 
ing with irregularities in public 
assistance payments in Okla- 
homa is causing house-cleanings 
in several other States where 
certain practices aroused suspi- 
cion. The reported purpose is 


+ 





to head off similar investiga- 


tions. 
xk * 


Favorable public reaction to ac- 
tion regarding Oklahoma and 
inquiries into relief administra- 
tion in Pennsylvania and Flor- 
ida prompted one official to ob- 
serve, “The surest way to hit a 
home run now is to go after poli- 
tics in relief.” 


xe 


The La Follette brothers are 
breaking with President Roose- 
velt principally over tax and for- 
eign policies. These one-time 
New Deal leaders in Wisconsin 
want recovery bills paid from 
current revenues rather than 
borrowing, and they object to 
any possibility of political com- 
mitments by this country to for- 
eign nations. 


x kk 


New Deal supporters, who also 
like the La Follettes, talked over 
the chance for “capturing” the 
Madison meeting before it took 
place. They want to be in a 
strategic position if, and when, 
anti-Roosevelt forces attain as- 
cendancy in the Democratic 
party. 
x ** 


Opponents of the Government 
reorganization bill in Congress 
believe the Administration still 
may seek to have portions of the 


+ 





plan, particularly those author- 
izing post-audit of expenditures 
and a new Department of Public 
Welfare enacted before adjourn- 
ment. 

xk * 


Some officials of the American 
Federation of ‘Labor tell Con- 
gressmen privately they would 
like to oppose increasing Gov- 
ernment expenditures at this 
time, but are impelled not to do 
so by rank and file support in 
their unions for spending. 


x* * 


There probably will be no ap- 
pointment to thé vacancy.on the 


‘Tennessee Valley Authority 


caused by the ousting of Arthur 
E. Morgan until the pending in- 
vestigation is concluded, or at 
least until Congress adjourns. 
The latest name mentioned for 
the post is that of Clark Fore- 
man, special assistant to Secre- 
tary Ickes and who once headed 
the now defunct power section of 
the Public Works Administra- 
tion. 
x ** 


A reorganization of the Public 
Information Division of the So- 
cial Security Board impends. Its 
budget has been reduced sharply 
in view of the diminishing need 
for familiarizing the public with 
how the employment taxes and 
old-age pension’ operate. 








WELL. it finally happened: 


The young couple, so the story goes, 
wandered through the White House grounds for 
all of 10 minutes, snapping pictures, holding 
Then the young man 
turned to a policeman and asked: “What place 


animated conversation. 


is this?” 


Less doubt had.such visitors as Mr. Henry 
Ford, Federal Reserve Board Governor Marriner 
Eccles, Attorney General Homer Cummings, As- 
sistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
' Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, Solicitor 
General Robert Jackson, Senator Wagner and 
WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins that num- 
ber 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue was the White 


House. 


And just as certain of the address was the 
elderly Washingtonian who drove up to the 
Executive Mansion in a polished, gleaming 1921 
‘Model-T Ford, asking the guards, “where’s 
Henry, I want to show him his old car.” Certain 
also was the press agent who arrived at the 
White House shortly before Mr. Ford was ex- 
pected, chaperoning six midgets, with the ex- 
planation that the little men and women wanted 


to say hello to the President. 


The old automobile steamed off under its own 
power and the six little men and women with 
their chaperone, who missed eclipsing the stunt 
some years back of posing a midget in Mr. J. P. 
Morgan’s lap, ambled gravely down the drive- 


way. 


WELTER OF WORK 


To President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, some- 
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Taxes, Monopoly, Wage Control... An Offer of Aid 
From Industry .. . Mr. Ford's Call . . . and a Sea Cruise 


+ 





+ ernment to stop the skidding economic index 


sion, 


—Wide World 
CRUISE TO NOWHERE 

This is the Navy’s recently commissioned U. S. S. 

Philadelphia, aboard which the President is cruis- 

ing out into the Atlantic for a week’s vacation. 





dispute. 


ties and governmental salaries and the message 
on monopoly. (See Page 10.) His effort to have 
the dust removed from the wage-hour bill, even 
to the extent of calling Chairman of the House 
Rules Committee John O’Connor to the White 
House, was of litle avail. His proposed message 
on phosphates was not expected in the near 
future as a result of the backfire from the TVA 


IRKSOME PROBLEM 
OF HANDSHAKING 
IS SOLVED AT LAST 


The problem of handshaking thousands of 
visitors and guests every year has been met 
and conquered by the First Lady in the fol- 
lowing fashion: 
keeps it gently moving along. The Executive 
Handshake Technique? 
Grasp the ends of the fingers of the hand- 
shaker firmly—never permitting him to get a 
firm grip on your hand—and gently draw the 
person past you as you say, “How do you do? 
I’m so glad to see you.” Stop after each thous- 
and, and get a drink of water, as the mouth 
gets dry from repeating the greeting. 


did make its appearance at the Executive Man- 
Sixteen important industrialists pledged 
their aid to the President. 
the offer “excellent.” 


Mr. Roosevelt found 


As an aid to remembrance of things past, a 
further collection of transcripts of Presidential 
press conferences was made public. Part of the 
State papers of the Administration being pub- 
lished, the conferences, as a result of their 
natural flow of questions and answers, provide 
interesting sidelights on the early New Deal 
problems and the means taken to meet them. 


One early New Deal 
problem, it was revealed, 
as been _ effectively 
solved by Mrs. Roosevelt. 


She never lets the line stop; 


Simple: Here it is! 


Water, and plenty of it, was what the Presi- 
dent had as the trim fighting ship cut through 
the blue of the Atlantic, Azaleas, and plenty of 
azaleas, were what the members of the press 


GIVES WAY TO where out in the At- 


CRUISE AT SEA lantic Ocean, far from 
visitors and inquisitive press correspondents, the 
five days prior to his leave taking produced a 
welter of detail, report reading, drafting of mes- 
sages to Congress, both fresh and tart banter, 
conferences, heavy in import and light in subject 
matter. Reviewing the week from the deck of 
the Navy’s new whippet-like cruiser Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Roosevelt probably would agree that 
the week was the most curiously conglomerate 
pattern of sights and sounds he has experienced 
to date. 





However, by the time Congress convenes next 
January, his recommendations for broadening 
the social security base and speeding up old- 
age pensions probably will be blueprinted by the 
Social Security Board, ready for legislative ac- 
tion. 


His immediate  con- 
cern — recovery — occu- 


TOWARD RECOVERY pied th . ee 
e greater part o 
FROM INDUSTRY his working hours. With 


no evidence of appreciable rapprochment be- 
tween the White House and the Detroit indus- 
trialist, it remained for the President to center 


AN OFFER OF AID 





had in Charleston, S. C, That's as far as they 
got on this Presidential cruise. Titles—and 
what titles—came to members of the President- 
ial party. By “executive decree” (the Navy 
smiled) Presidential Secretary Marvin Mc- 
Intyre was promoted from “Admiral” to “Vice 
Admiral”; Executive Clerk Rudolph Forster, 
from “Commodore” to “Rear Admiral”, and 
veteran White House Doorkeeper Pat McKenna 
(who had to remain ashore with a raincheck) 
from “Captain” to “Commodore.” 


Afloat, the President might shoet the sun 
with a sextant to get his bearings. 








—Wide Woria 


ALL QUIET ON THE WHITE HOUSE 
FRONT LAWN ° 


Out of the Executive Mansion after his discus. 3 

sion-luncheon with the President went Mr. Henry ; 

Ford without answers to the dozens of , 
from newspaper men. 


Westions 





Wecasgiraua 


A Campaign to Tap 
More Tax Sources 


| 

The President starts another tax | 
battle. 
closing. 
Government securities and pub- 





A try again at loop-hole 


lic officials’ salaries are the new tax 
target. But will constitutional re- 
strictions be an obstruction? 

How the Critish balance their 
budget. 








NE tax battle in Congress is ending just in time 

for another to start. 

The first battle is resulting in a corporation in- 
come tax law and a modified tax on capital gains 
closely in line with the expressed desires of ousi- 
ness men. 

Now the new battle will be on a different front. 

This time President Roosevelt is asking Congress, 
by simple statute, to provide that income from all 
future issues of Federal, State and municipal donds 
fe subject to income taxation. He also wants the 
earnings of State and local officials subject to Fed- 
eral income taxation and earnings of Federal em- 
ployes subject to State income taxation. 

In none of these changes, however, is there 4 
positive effort to seek a balance in the Federal 
Government budget through higher taxes. 

This situation is in direct contrast to that im 
Great Britain where the government, on April 26, 
announced further tax increases to help meet ex- 
traérdinary budget requiremets growing from Tes 
armament. The British continue to strive ior 4 
balance between outgo and income at almost any 
cost in the way of high taxes. 


WHAT NEW TAX WOULD BRING 

In this country, official attention will t mn from 
the budget to a battle over the attempt to clos? one 
tax loophole. 

At present there is a total of nearly $38,000,000 000 
in Federal debt, the income from about $19. 
000,000,000 of which is totally tax exempt and %e 
remainder partially tax exempt. To this 1s added 
about $17,000,000,000 of State and local debt wholy 
exempt from income taxation. 

In addition, the incomes of 2,500,000 State and 
local government employes are free from Federal 
income taxation and the incomes of more than 
1,000,000 Federal employes, including the Army 
and Navy, are free of State income taxation. 

The estimate of the Treasury is that taxalie 
of income from debt—without exemption—would 
yield the Federal Government about $140,000, 
of additional revenue, while taxation of States and 
local employes would bring $17,000,000 more. 

These are not big figures when contrasted 
a prospective Federal deficit of at least two 9s" 
dollars. 


AMENDMENT OR AN ACT? 


But involved is a constitutional princip© o 
Supreme Court, ever since John Marshall ® sng x 
opinion in McCulloch vs. Maryland, has ae : 
dual sovereignty precludes the Federal sate ee 
from taxing instrumentalities of State goverhe™™ 
and vice versa. . 

The President is of the opinion that 2 "* 
of the Court now might be ready to reverse pr 
interpretations in order to permit taxatioh ae 
would clase an avenue of escape for persons of eet 
income, and for Government workers. © we 
say a constitutional amendment will be ne*s” 

But even a victory for Mr. Roosevelt in - pats 
would not materially affect the Federal Gove 


ment’s budget problem. 


WHAT THE BRITISH PAY —" 

The British, unlike the people of “© ©". 
States, are shown by the official figures t° " ey 
ing their problem head on. They will pa) so , 
come tax with a base rate of 27" per "'™. 
this country the base rate is 4 per Ce 
porations in Great Britain will pay tHe ~' ” 
cent rate. In this country they will pay ban aaa 
to 19 per cent, depending on size and distrioue 
earnings. — 

The 44,000,000 people in England, Scous' axes 
Wale’ will pay an estimated $5,000,000,000 * 
to their national government or approx#e"™ 
much as 130,000,000 Americans are to Pa) 


ion 


with 














trust actions and policies. The purpose is to meet He drafted what in all probability were his | his hopes in conversations with his top-ranking | Ashore, it was hoped that the President Congress still faces the sort of tax battle 
gana that business often has not known last words to Congress for the present session— executive and legislative aides. However, one would return with his recovery navigation the British Parliament long ago settled 5Y °” 
co 2 ats : . ; ia ‘ ; ; as lanced buase 
uid or could not be done under the law. the message on taxation of governmental securi- plan of cooperation between business and Gov- | charted in finer detail. Derek Fox. ing to pay the bill involved in a balances 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 


Labor Committee in the hope of 
overriding the Rules Committee 
action. Since the bill does not 
provide a differential in the min- 
imum wage, Southern Congress- 
an threaten to continue their 


tilt 


men . . 
against the legislation. 


fight 

Final Congressional action on 
tax revision, and perhaps Presi- 
dential approval, this week ap- 
probable. The Senate, 
which is to vote first on the con- 
ference report, is expected to act 
immediately after disposal of the 
expansion bill. 


pears 


pending naval 
The House vote will follow. 


Senate approval of the billion- 
dollar naval expansion bill early 
this week is apparently assured 
by an agreement for limitation of 
debate under which no Senator 
js permitted to speak more than 
once or more than 20 minutes on 
the measure. The Senate has al- 
ready devoted two weeks of un- 
limited debate to the measure. 
The House has acted favorably 


on it. 


A supplemental budget esti- 
mate of 2514 billion dollars for 
the navy is submitted to Congress 
by the President. It would pro- 
vide funds for laying down of 
two additional replacement bat- 
tleships in addition to two battle- 
ships and two light cruisers pro- 
vided for in the regular navy ap- 
propriation bill just approved by 
the President. 


The bill now before the Senate 
provides authority but not funds 
to start three battleships, two 
nine cruisers 
and a number of smaller vessels. 


aircratt carriers, 


Bitter political fight over Ad- 
ministration spending-lending 
program is threatened. 


Republican charges that Relief 
Administrator Hopkins is per- 
sonally directing chain-letter 
propaganda campaign for the 
program through WPA workers 
follow White House-inspired 
claim that foes of bill are pre- 
paring to bombard Congress with 
letters and telegrams opposing 
the measure. 


Acceptance by the President of 
the offer of sixteen industrial 
and financial leaders to aid “to 
the full extent of our ability” in 
ending the business recession is 
expected to be followed by re- 
newal of White House-business 


conferences on a large scale as 
soon as Mr. Roosevelt returns 
trom 


his holiday cruise in the 
The President invites 
leaders to suggest “spe- 
steps” which will bring 
about closer cooperation. 


south, 
business 
cific 





A new try at cooperation 
between Industry and Gov- 
ernment. 

The story of Henry Ford 
in the White House. 

Sixteen signers of a mani- 
festo. 





+ induced to sign a pledge of “coop- , 














LL over the world nations are 
seeking to work out a new re- 


lationship between government and | 


private business. 

In some nations, such as Germany 
and Italy and Russia, government 
has become all-powerful and busi- 
ness men dance to orders. In 
others. such as England and France 
and the Scandinavian 
private business continues relatively 
free, running its own show. 

For five years the struggle going 
on abroad has had its counterpart 
in the United States. 

Government had its inning dur- 
ing three of those years. During 
that time the planners set up con- 
trols over industrial policy through 
NRA, controls over agriculture 
through AAA, controls over securi- 
ties through the SEC. They de- 
vised taxes to control the use of cor- 
poration income. They devised 
controls over labor relations through 
the NLRB, and ‘controls over money 
through the Federal Reserve. On 
top of all was set a social security 
system. 


COURTS INTERVENE 

Then the executive arm of the 
Federal Government ran into the 
Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court. Business decided 


| that the Supreme Court would as- 


sure 2 respite from control. But 
last year the viewpoint of the Court 
itself shifted. Government seemed 
to gain the upper hand. 

Congress then became the battle 
ground. Here, for the time being. 
at least, the executive arm of the 
Government is stopped cold. It lost 
a chance to reorganize the Govern- 
ment. It lost its reform taxes, It 
seems to be losing wage and hour 
controls. 

But still the nation is left with a 
depression and with pressure for 
Government to “do something.” 
The question is whether Govern- 
ment and private business can get 
together to determine what should 
be dune, or whether the battle 
should continue. 

It is against that background that 
events of recent days are being 
placed by the Washington planners. 


THE APRIL TRUCE OFFER 

President Roosevelt on April 14 
proposed a truce to business. He 
offered another “breathing spell,’ 
with Government extending a hand 
of cooperation if business would 
join. Two moves to implement that 
offer followed. 

A meeting was arranged between 
Henry Ford and Mr. Roosevelt. 
Ford is the leading exponent of in- 
dividualism among. the nation’s 
business men, with a record of con- 
sistens opposition to the New Deal. 


| The President is an exponent of in- 


creased Government controls over 

and regulation of private industry. 
Also, sixteen of the nation’s large 

industrialists and financiers were 
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(SQCISGIATIGIs ~\NHAT'S BEHIND THE NEWEST 
ATTEMPT AT COOPERATION FOR RECOVERY 


eration” with the Government on 
the basis of a set of published prin- 
ciples. The sentiment of this pledge 
was referred to by President Roose- 
velt as “excellent.” 


MONOPOLY PROBLEMS 

But then Mr. Roosevelt sent to 
Congress a message dealing with the 
concentration of income and of eco- 
nomic power in the United States, 
urging that a $500,000 study be made 
to determine what the Government 
should do about this long-time 
problem. 

And there were rumblings from 
other quarters that suggested the 
prospect of a continued struggle 
between business and financial in- 
je terests on one side and Government 
| on the other. 

When Henry Ford went to the 
White House with his son Edsel and 
William J. Cameron, of the Ford 
Motor Company, the expectation of 
those who arranged the meeting was 
that he would leave his session with 
the President to make a statement 





telling of a readiness now to coop- 
erate in a recovery program. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his guests, who 
included Marriner S. Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 
spent an hour at lunch in the fam- 
ily dining room of the White House 
and then adjourned for another 
hour to the President’s private 
study. Talk covered a wide range 
of subjects. According to well-au- 
thenticated reports, Mr. Eccles at 
one time tried to sell Mr. Henry 
| Ford on pump-priming as a means 

of generating recovery. 

The automobile manufacturer 
did not respond as many officials 
had expected. 

| On leaving the White House he 
said nothing. Later in a train in- 
terview with newspaper men he was 
quoted as saying: 

“If Government will just get out 
of the way and give natural Ameri- 

| can enterprise a free swing, it will 
do the job.” 

In another interview Mr. 
said. 

“People are looking for a leader. 
They ought to be their own leaders, 
but they are looking for a leader, 
and they’ve got a leader who is-put- 

' ting something over on them, and 
they deserve it.” 

This reference, the automobile 
manufacturer hinted, was not to 
President Roosevelt. 


“ALL ON THE SPOT” 

Then, in a third statement, this 
time made in a two-sentence ad- 
dress to newspaper publishers, Mr. 


Ford 


| Ford said: 


| 
| 


“We are all on the spot. Stick to 


|} your guns and I'll help you all I 
| can, with the assistance of my son.” 


When reporters sought to clear up 


| the exact‘ meaning of this state- 


| 


| 


| newspapers. 


' ment, Mr. Ford told them: 


“I am as much on the spot as the 
They are after us. 


| They’re trying to kill competition.” 


Mr. | 


| 
| 


“Who is?” one reporter asked. 


“The powers that be. I don’t 
mean the Government, but the 
people behind the Government.” 


Thus one of the nation’s leading 


individualists and an outstanding in- 


| dustrialist, on the basis of his state- 


| 


} 


ments, did not lend direct encour- 
agement to the President’s plan of 
a new cooperation between Govern- 
ment and business. Mr. Ford re- 
mained an individualist after two 
hours with Mr. Roosevelt. 
A “PEACE PARLEY” IN SIGHT . 
From this experience attention 
turned to the prospect of a meeting 
between the President and the six- 


| teen big business men and big fi- 


nanciers who signed a manifesto 


| pledging cooperation on the basis of 


| principles to which they could agree. 
| This group is not the same as the 


Business Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce, an or- 


| ganization that has had a vary- 


ing reception at tae White House. 
Following ‘are those who agreed 
to this manifesto: 
Owen D. Young, chairman, Gen- 
eral Electric Company; Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, chairman, Chase National 


| Bank; Alfred L. Aiken, presideni. 


New York Life Insurance Company; 
Robert H. Cabell, president, Armour 
& Company; Charles A. Cannon, 
president, Cannon Mills Company; 
Walter J. Cummings, chairman, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company; Edward D. 
Duffield, president, Prudential In- 
surance Company; Frederick F 
Ecker, chairman, Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company; John M. 
Franklin, president, International 
Mercantile Company; Robert M. 


| Hanes, president, Wachovia Bank 
| and Trust Company; Robert Wood 


Johnson, president, Johnson & 
Johnson; Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; William C. Potter, chair- 
ma: Guaranty Trust Company; S. 
Clay Williams, chairman, R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company; Sydney G. 











WINTHROP W. ALDRICH 





JOHN W. HANES 





—Harris & Ewing, Wide * World 
OWEN D. YOUNG 


RECOVERY THROUGH COOPERATION THEIR PLEDGE 
Yeap: ayr the efforts of Securities and Exchange Commissioner John W. Hanes, sixteen of the na- 
= tion’s business leaders, including Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, and Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of General Electric Corporation, pledged their 
cooperation to the President as a step toward rapprochement between Government and industry. 





McAllister, president, Internationa! 
Harvester Company. 

The report is that other indus- 
trialists and financiers were asked 
to join in the new pledge of coopera- 
tion but did not accept the oppor- 
tunity. 


Those who did sign, agreed that 
their cooperation would be on the 
basis of principles outlined by them. 
This statement of principles in- 
cluded the following: 

“In his address to the nation on 
April 14, the President stated the 


common need and aspiration of us 
all—the resumption of normal in- 
dustry. ‘ 

“We gather from the President’s 
words that he recognizes that we 
live under an industrial system in 
which there must be full oppor- 








tunity for legitimate profits. . . »! 
“It is the responsibility of Gove 
ernment to protect and encourage 
the proper functioning of business, 
The President has indicated in hw 
speech that he fully recognizes this, 
and Congress by its recent acts has 
shown similar recognition. . . . 


OPPOSE “UNTRIED THEORIES” 

“It seems to us most important 
that we should all resolve to encoure 
age the President in every effort he 
shall make to restore confidence 
and normal business conditions, and 
to support Congress in the position 
that its legislative program should 
be directed for national recovery for 
employer and employe alike rather 
than toward the enactment of leg- 
islation based upon untried social 
and economic theories. 

“The President has clearly indi- 
cated that he believes that America’s 
continued prosperity requires closer 
cooperation between business and 
Government. .. . 

“We pledge ourselves to aid to the 
full extent of our ability in such ef- 
forts of consultation and coopera- 
tion. And we heartily endorse the 
words of the President, ‘Let every- 


‘one of us work together to move the 


life of the nation forward.’” 


PRACTICAL PLAN SOUGHT 
The form that this cooperation 
could take became a real question 
when President Roosevelt responded 
by sending to Congress a message 
calling attention to facts and figures 
that reveal the concentration of in- 

[Continued on Page 11.] 

















is indispensable to those comforts 
we call “American” 


Forerhost in the mining, smelting, refining 


HE world -traveler appreciates better 

than anyone else all that this country 
means in terms of better living. In 
America he sees automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, toasters, radios, tele- 
phones... conveniences that are profusely 
distributed among our people as nowhere 
else in the world. 


Few realize how vital a factor copper has 
been in making all these things possible. 
Without large tonnages of copper at reason- 
able prices, the growth of electricity would 
have been immeasurably retarded. And 
without electricity abundant and cheap, 
‘we could not have created in this country 
the goods and the wealth that are both 
the envy and the goal of the rest of the 
civilized world. 


and fabrication of copper is Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, an integrated 
group of diversified companies with a back- 
ground of more than a century of metal- 
lurgical experience. Employing tens of 
thousands of persons directly, it indirectly 
furnishes employment to millions of others. 


A Basic Industry 


“Copper” is one of those basic industries 
through whose development America has 
prospered greatly. Farflung as is the cop- 
per industry today, much is yet to come. 
Through research and constantly improv~ 
ing methods, “the red metal” will con- 
tribute in still larger degree to an ever- 


higher standard of living. 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY i 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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Withthe Committees: f 
Laws in the Making 





Fading hope of wage-hour measure 
... Tax bill soon a law... The 
relief-recovery program. 





AGE-hour legislation is dead, but an abound- 
ing crop of new Administration proposals 

will figure in committees. A vast relief pro- 
gram is due for report to the House soon. The 
tax program, completed in conference, is ready 
for final action in both Houses. The billion-dol- 
lar naval expansion is nearing the conference 


stage. 


Taxes: 
The tax program, with Senate and House dif- 


ferences adusted in conference, is ready for rati- 
fication of the conference report by both Houses, 
There will be more tax discussion in both 
Houses, final adoption of the report and the 
measure then will go to the President for ap- 


proval 


Labor: 


The House Committee on Rules voted, 8 to 6, on 
April 29 not to report a rule to pave the way 
for consideration of the wage-hour bill in the 
House. Chairman Norton appealed ih vain to 
the Rules Committee to let the bill come to a 
vote in the House. Rules Committee Chairman 
O’Connor, voting for a rule to consider, told the 
press that if the wage-hour bill came up in the 
House it would pass. As the committee, by a 
coalition vote, refused a rule, Mrs. Norton re- 
sorted to the strategy of a motion to discharge 
the Rules Committee of any jurisdiction in the 
matter so the bill, already on the House calendar, 
might come up independently of a rule. That re- 
quires signatures of 218 members, after which 
there are only two days in a month—the second 
and fourth Mondays—when the question of con- 
sideration could be raised. Unless signing the 
petition is almost unprecedentedly quick, the 
earliest likely date the bill may come up in this 
way would be June 13—and Congress may be 
gone then. 


Recovery: ic 
House Committees on Appropriations and on 


Banking and Currency are working on the 
President’s relief-recovery program, with hear- 
ings of Cabinet and other officials. The Bank- 
ing and Currency Commitiee proposes to in- 
crease the Federal Housing Authority’s half- 
billion dollar bond authorization to a billion dol- 
lars, whereupon Chairman Woodrum, of the 
House Appropriations Deficiency Subcommittee, 
announces the White House conference agree- 
ment was for $300,000,000 increase and that he 
will oppose any greater increase and also oppose 
any move to strike out the requirement of a 10 
per cent local contribution, as a matching.pro- 
posal, for low rent housing Federal expenditures. 
Both committees may report this week. ? 


Secretary Wallace told the Appropriapi@ms “»| <: 


Committee that the Department of Agriculture 
has received 360,000 applications for family loans 
which cannot be granted. Secretary Ickes testi- 
fied PWA has 2,714 approved public works proj- 
ects which could be started within 90 days. 


Railroads: 

Relief for the railroads is already under way 
in Congress. RFC Chairman Jesse H. Jones, 
after a White House conference, met with Con- 
gressional leaders and representatives of the 
ICC and of railway management and railway 
labor. As a result, both the Senate and House 
Committtees on Interstate Commerce plan leg- 
dslation for this session. The legislative program 
includes: 

(1) Loans to railroads to purchase equipment; 

(2) Work loans to reemploy men furloughed 
Bince last October, 25 per cent of which loans 
may be used if necessary to purchase materials; 

(3) A year’s waiver of the requirement that 
ICC, as a condition for an RFC loan, must certify 
the road is not in need of financial reorganiza- 
tion. 

Other proposals to be considered are that the 
Government bear the cost of building new bridges 
across streams to accommodate water transporta- 
tion, and that the Federal Government, through 
the Bureau of Public Roads, resume relieving 
railroads of e>.pense in elimination of highway 
' grade crossings. 

In general, this program accords with recom- 
mendations of a President’s advisory committee. 

The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
favorably reported the House Pettengill bill to 
permit railroads to charge lower rates per mile 
for long hauls than for short hauls, a measure 
urged by the railroads to meet competition of 
truck and water lines. The committee also has 
approved a bill to provide that Government 
traffic pay full railroad rates, thus eliminating 
Government reduced rates on rail lines that have 
land grants. 





Status of Major Bills 


H. R. 9544, Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, Labor, annual appropriations; President signed 
April 26. 

H. R. 8993, Navy, annual appropriations; President 
signed April 25. 

Public Law 492. Bank loans to their own officers, 
extension to 1939; President signed April 25. 

H. R. 10298, Rivers and Harbors omnibus q@uthoriza- 
tions; House passed April 27. 

H. R. 10315, Ship subsidies; House passed April 28. 

H. R. 10291, War Department non-military opera- 
tions; Reported to Senate April 26. 

S. 3530, Reestablishing Regular Army 
President signed April 25. 

H. R. 9997, To establish merit system for Navy- 
Marine line officers; House passed April 25. 

H. J. Res. 627, Civilian Conservation Corps, appro- 
priations next fiscal year; President signed April 26. 

H. R. 9996, Collective trademarks, revision of trade- 
mark law; House passed April 27. 

S. 477, To penalize improper practice before Patent 
Dffice; House passed April 27. 

H. R. 9621, Interior Department, annual appropria- 
tions; Congress completed action Apri] 28, 


H. R. 9738, To regulate civil aeronautics; Reported 
© House April 28. 


Reserve; 





(GOITBSS UE. 


| The Senate Debate, 











Power: Following the first meet- 
ing of their committee, Senator Vic 
Donahey (left) chairman, and Rep- 
resentative James M. Mead, vice- 
chairman of the special Congres- 
sional committee to investigate the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, went 
into a huddle to map plans for the 
open hearings which will be inau- 
gurated at the Capitol. 


TOPICS UNDER THE DOME 


—Harris & Ewing 










Peace: “Keep America Out of 
War” was the keynote of four mil- 
lion petitions presented to members 
of Congress at the Capitol by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Sena- 
tor Key Pittman (left) as President 
Pro Tempore of the Senate received 
the petitions from Scott P. Squyres 
(right) commander-in-chief of the 
veterans organization. In center, 
Speaker of the House William B. 
Bankhead. 








(MeCuSGGicds. RECOVERY, TAX AND NAVAL BILLS 
CURB A GROWING URGE FOR ADJOURNMENT 


* Minority Leader Snell declared the President 


A summer weather descends on the Capital 
City, reminding Congressmen even in their air- 
cooled offices and session chambers and com- 
mittee rooms that dog days—and election cam- 
paign days—are not far ahead. 

More restless grows the urge for an eatly 
wind-up of the session, so members can get back 
into their home districts and begin repairing 
their. political fences. 

But the lag of old business and the piling up 
of new renders less likely the anticipated early 
June adjournment, Many members think théy 
will be lucky to get away by mid-June. 

While law-makers in committee wrestle with 
details of the President’s lately announced $4,- 
500,000,000 recovery spending-lending program, 
more new proposals keep pouring in from the 
White House. The week’s Presidential recom- 
mendations included ‘a special tax message, a 
special message on anti-monopoly legislation, a 
special message urging a substantial immediate 
increase in naval appropriations. 

Congress leaders wondered whether a fa- 
tigued and restive membership would be able 
to get action on some of the new proposals, on 
top of the heavy grist of legislation already 
grinding through the mill. 

To be sure, the President’s monopoly message 
did not demand comprehensive legislation at 
this session—only a $500,000 appropriation to 
finance special study of various aspects of the 
problem with a view to evolving specific legis- 
lation. (For special article, see Page 2. Text of 
Message on Page 10.). 
TAX EXEMPTIONS, While the joint confer- 
ence committee submit- 


BOTH: FEDERAL AND ted its compromise re- 
STATE, UNDER FIRE port on the long-dead- 


locked $5,300,000,000 tax bill, hailed by majority 
leaders as a business recovery measure, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt laid another important revenue 
proposal before Congress. An end to tax ex- 
emption for future issues of government bonds 
is sought. Also an end of tax exemptions for 
public officials and employes. 

“A fair and effective income tax and a huge 
perpetual reserve of tax-exempt bonds cannot 
exist side by side,” he said, in his message, and 
it should be ended as “a matter not of politics 
but of principle.” 

Quick action on the proposals was hoped for 
by the White House. But House Ways and 
Means Committee leadership feared this might 
be impossible at the fag end of this session. 

Some constitutional skeptics indicated doubts 
whether the change could be made without a 
constitutional amendment. The President, how- | 
ever, was said to feel that the 16th Amendment 
offered ample constitutional authority. (See 
Newsgram on Page 2). 





All week the Senate 


FOR NAVY M continued to debate the 
= apie $1,157,000,000 Naval ex- 


IN THE SENATE pansion authorization bill 
Nearly the whole time was taken up by op- 
position speeches. Surprised by the unantici- 
pated protraction and vigor of the assault, Ma- 


NO CLEAR SAILING 


premature blast of Washington’s tropical + jority Leader Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky 


made several efforts to secure agreements to 
cut short the debate, and finally succeeded in 
getting a limitation rule applied to expedite 
action on the bill this week. 

Opposition Senators denied they were at- 
tempting a fliuster, bug a steady barrage of 
oratory by Senators Nye, Borah, Clark; Norris, 

one, La Follette, Vandenberg, Capper, Frazier 
~and others raked all angles of the subject. “Ag- 
gressive” foreign policy motives were chal- 
lenged. Possibility of American invasion was 
scouted. Expense of the program was assailed. 





The weatherman “puts the heat” 
on Congress, and the adjournment 
urge grows ... But so does the volume 
of new legislative recommendations 
from the White House . . . Old busi- 
ness and new—pump-priming, taxa- 
tion, war- preparedness — frustrates 
Hopes of an early end of the session 
to let members hurry home to tune up 
their campaign bandwagons. 











The impetus they said it would give to an “in- 
sane” and “suicidal” world armament race was 
scored, Confident of an utimate majority, big 


Navy spokesmen, including Senators Walsh, | 


Lewis, Minton and Tydings, did not resort to 
extensive counter-fire. (See transcript of de- 
bate, Col. 5, and “Tide of World Affairs,” 
Page 9). 

While the naval authorization bill was under 
consideration, President Roosevelt sent a spe- 
cial message asking a $25,597,000 supplemental 
Navy appropriation for the present fiscal year. 
It would include funds to start building two 
more new battleships, in addition to the two 
now under construction and two others already 
authorized, exclusive of the three to be provided 
for under the new $1,157,000,000 authorization. 

To stimulate merchant ship building, the 
House passed and sent to the. Senate a mer- 
chant marine bill, which in a number of par- 
ticulars liberalizes Government aid and en- 
couragement for ship construction. 


OPPOSING PARTIES As committees sought 


BOTH RAISE CRY to speed action in shap- 
ing the  President’s 


OF “PROPAGANDA!”  ¢4 500,000,000 spending- 
lending ;rogram, political charges and counter- 
charges ang out in the House. 

Majority Leader Rayburn (Dem.), of Texas, 
brandished an anonymous letter he said the 
President had received. It said that a Detroit 
corporation was broadcasting petitions against 
the spending-lending program. Mr. Rayburn 
used the letter as his text for a warning against 
what he said was going to be a great new flood 
of propaganda, similar to the tide of telegrams 
that snowed under the reorganization bill. 

Angry retorts came frorn the Republican side. 
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was trying to “intimidate” free expression of 
pubile opinion against the “dangerous spending 
program.” Representatives Taber (Rep.), of 
New York and Michener (Rep.), of Michigan, 
charged that WPA workers were being mobili- 
zied_ to send jn petitions and letters favorable 
to the renewed spending activities. . 

In the Senate, Senator Minton (Dem.), of In- 
diana, whose Lobby Committee has been trying 
to investigate forces behind the flood of letters 
and telegrams against the reorganization bill, 
launched an attack against the newspapers for 
alleged political bias against the Administra- 
tion. He introduced a bill to make falsehoods 
in the press a felony, punishable by $1,000 to 
$10,000 fines or jail sentences and six-months 
suspension of postal privileges. 


An attack on pump-priming in the House by 
Representative Reed (Rep.), of New York, took 
the form of an assault on payroll taxes, which 
he said by the end of the next fiscal year will 
have taken $1,200,000,000 from American work- 
ers that otherwise would go into trade chan- 
nels. Using the Social Security funds for cur- 
rent Government expenses he called “legal 
embezzlement.” 


His criticism came during debate on the 
$33,000,000 rivers and harbors appropriation bill, 
which the House approved without a record 
vote. 


WAGE-HOUR BILL Again and finally the 


SEEMS REALLY OUT wage-hour bill, one of the 
major objectives on the 


FOR THIS SESSION President’s program is 


“out” for this session. The House first knocked 
it into a comatose condition when Southern 
insurgents rebelled and sent it back to com- 
mittee last December during the special session. 
Ever since then Representatives Norton (Dem.), 
of New Jersey, chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee, has struggled valiantly to pulmotorize 
the measure and get it back to the floor, through 
the hostile Rules Committee. Now that com- 
mittee has decisively voted against its consid- 
eration at this session. 

While the joint committee empowered to in- 
vestigate TVA prepares to begin its inquiries, 
friends of the TVA are elated at reversal of 
previous House action against making an initial 
appropriation to begin work on the $112,000,000 
Gilbertsville dam, a key project in the Ten- 
nessee Valley. By a close vote, 159 to 152, the 
project was approved in House acceptance of 
the Independent Offices bill conference report. 
Intensive lobbying on both sides had been go- 
ing on since the House turned “thumbs down” 
on the proposition March 22. The Adminis- 
tration managed to change the votes of 26 Dem- 
ocrats and 1 Republican. 

With only a few weeks of the Congress ses- 
sion left, Representative Jenks (Rep.); of New 
Hampshire, may lose his House seat to his 1936 
Democratic opponent, Alphonse Roy, if a House 
Elections Committee decision is approved. 
Thirty-four missing votes from one precinct 
have figured in a long-drawn contest over the 
close election. 
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Need of a Big Navy 


Can America be invaded? Fears 
and refutations. Pros and cons 
of arms race costs. 











+ 
Ale dig. 


a a second week went incisive sen 
cussion of the $1,157,000,000 Navy authors. 
tion bill, debate being prolonged especiann 
opponents of the measure. They jn 
ent defenses were adequate, derideg fears the 
the United States could be invaded, deploreg «* 
large costs of entering into the world arms shes 
Proponents in reply challenged patriotism ps . 
opposition, pictured dangers of insecurity bes: 
suggested merits of the bigger Navy building bo, 
gram as a means to provide work for the job. 
less. Excerpts from the debate: 

SENATOR Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois: The able 
Senator from Michigan . . . wants to know whag 
is the foreign policy of this Government 
Our policy must be to meet changino -, 
tions... . 

I fear my able friends who oppose this meats 
ure do not realize that their opposit : 
treated in foreign lands as an opposition to their 
country preparing to defend itself against as. 
Sault... . 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Michigan: It 
would be extremely unfortunate if any such jp. 
terpretation were put upon my position. «aan 
have voted for billions of dollars in one decade 
to the American Navy . . . but I insist that in 
the name of adequate defense I am not called 
upon to become emotionally hysterica) and join 
in a mad international arms race which, up tg 
the moment when we started to join in it, every 
one of us agreed was the greatest madness and 
insanity of modern times... . 


COUNTING THE COSTS 


Senator Lewis: The great American public js 
not asking the United States to engage in a 
cheese-paring program. . . . I am Supporting 
this bill because I see the time is before us wheg 
America must feel secure... . 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Dem.), of Colorado: The 
75th Congress has appropriated nearly $2,000. 
000,000 out of borrowed funds for national de- 
fense. . . . AS we have enormous defensive ad. 
vantages with our present military and naval 
program, the bill cannot be justified except on 
the basis of giving the American people a fleet 
with which to go over seas and fight a war thou- 
sands of miles from our shores. This doctrine 
has been completely repudiated by the Ameri- 
can people. . 

SENATOR BorRAH (Rep.), of Idaho: We have al- 
ready provided ample defense for our country, 

. - These combinations of powers of navies to 
cross the ocean and attack us seem to me with- 
out foundation in reason. ... Japan will have 
no time in which she can send a single battle- 
ship out of her waters for the next 50 years, 
with 400,000,000 people in China and 170,000,000 
Russians in her front yard.... 

From 1930 to 1937 the world expended $48,- 
000,000,000 for armament—$48,000,000,000 drawn 
out of the pockets of the impoverished masses. 
... By whom must all the crushing debt be paid? 
... If this great, strong, free people join in this 
great naval race, where can we look for the in- 
fluence or the power which will stay its devastat- 
ing course? I cannot bring myself to be a par‘y 
to a proposal so fraught with danger to the cause 
of peace and the cause of humanity.... 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: I suggest to the Amer 
can people that they observe the fact, that the 
British budget presented within the last 48 hours 
has caused it to be necessary to raise income 
taxes in Great Britain to 2714 per cent upon al 
average income, the increase being necessitated 
by the armament program. ... 

SENATOR NyE (Rep.), of North Dakota: I d0 
not believe that the case has been proven that 
the construction of these vessels will be free from 
the most extravagant profiteering since thé 
World War.... 


ARMAMENTS AS JOB RELIEF 


SENATOR Lewis: I suggest to my able friends 
who oppose this bill on the ground of its Osh 
that they seem to have overlooked the fact that 
America merely expends the money to her yee 
people, and distributes the sum to her own cll 
zens, and therefore affords relief to them, which 
at this time is sorely needed... . p 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: The able Senator irom 
Illinois pleads for this billion dollar expenditure 
in the name of relief for unemployment Thst 
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equally disappears into thin air when one set? 
izes .. . there is not anything to be built under 
the bill until 1942 which cannot be built unde? 
existing authorizations. . P 
Senator Typincs (Dem.), of Maryland hee 
when I look at Ethiopia and China I see . 
lack of preparation did not work ther a 
God’s name . . . let us give the men W’ sgt 
to die out on no-man’s land and hundreds ° 
thousands of miles at sea the best chance we ©” 
give them. . oe 
Senator Nye: Surely the Senator from a 
land does not believe any power on earth ¢ ~ 
do to us today, with our present defense “a 
Italy did to Ethiopia or what Japan 1s doing * 
China. eink 
SENATOR Norris (Ind.); of Nebraska Lyfe: 
we are justified in stopping in this grea Fp 
ment race... thatintheend. - * pom 


financial bankrupicy and ruin to ever! 
nation on earth... . eee 
Senator La Fou.eTte (Prog.), of Wiscol” 
The case for the pending supernavy + = lel 
tion bill rests first andelast upon efforts be mn 
the people of the United States... . . Hove’ 
are raised up to frighten the people. . 
we could find some sound advice in con” 
this program from the words of ren at 
Roosevelt when he spoke at Town Ha! ** ° 
York City on Feb. 24, 1928. He said, 17 ae ad 
The pertinent question is: Why is it nece™ =’ ins 
year for Congress to authorize the buildin) snd 
to be started next year and the year @)\*" 9 
year after that? Why is it not sufficient * , are 
authorize the construction of those ships dg 
to be laid down this year? . . . This brings ©” |. va] 
question out of the realm of our immea’ 
needs and into the realm of diplomatic JUs©® 
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philip La Follette 


will He Lead a Third Party 
As His Father Did Before Him? 


TINE the news from Los 
A angel - foreshadows the possi- 
Ae, tnree-party campaign for 
eid y in 1940. It says “The 
s first #44444 } > 
t ib was organized here. 
before that action the 
energetic Governor of 
and had spoken critically of 
Wisco «policies. There followed 





* nfere ce at Madison, Wis., in 
ne ne and leaders from other 
whic” eho see eye to eye with him 
- con mon counsel. 





" philip La Follette for 






Governor La Follette 
unless adequate recovery 
5s are taken. 

wThe only question,” said one, 
ether it would be a 






“has been wh 

hreak to the right or to the left. 
ss t looks as though it might be 
ty the left under a Progressive 
banner 


The name LaFollette has been 
on mous with “Progressive” 
especially since 1924, when the late 
genator “Bob” cut loose. from the 
Republicans in his futile attempt 
the presidency. Watching his 
politicians have speculated 
r the present Senator— 
¢ Bob”—or Governor Phil 
u ‘be the one to seek national 
rship. 






for 








In the immediate situation, at 
least it is the younger brother, as 
he approaches the end of his third 
term in the Statehouse. The Sen- 


ator works hand in hand with him 
as always; and it can be assumed 
that developments and experience 
will dictate the course of each. 

An impatience with “ballyhoo, 
blah and resolutions” and a will 
for action has characterized the 
Governor since he took degrees in 
the arts and law at the University 
of Wisconsin, and served as a dis- 
trict attorney. He was only 35 when 
inaugurated for his first guberna- 
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30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 
In the Smart 

East Fifties 
Opposite the Waldor{-Astoria © 
@ Quiet dignity 
for your back- 
ground. Every 
measure of com- 
fort — Spacious 
rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished — 
Plus convenience 
of location . . . Excellent 
restaurant and duplex cocktail 
lounge . . . air-conditioned. 
Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 


oe Suites from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


Beverly 


Villiem A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST SOth STREET « NEW YORK 
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living—a gracious hospitality 
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+ torial term in 1931 in Wisconsin. 

“I’m no soft, middle-of-the-road 
liberal,” he has said. “I’m a Pro- 
gressive. We don’t agree with cer- 
tain things in the Socialist program. 
But that does not make us fascists. 
. . . We believe in the rignt of men 
and women to own their own homes, 
their farms and their places of em- 
ployment. ... The curse of our 
present system is the greed of cor- 
porate and absentee owners. Our 
aim is to restore to those who work 
on the farm and in the city the 
ownership that has been wrung 
from them by the exploitation of 
private monopoly.” 


The New Deal deserves commen- 
dation for showing the necessity 
of organization for action, in Gov- 
ernor La Follette’s opinion; but he 
contends the action should be to 
obtain more production on the farm 
and in the factory, not less, and to 
promote more equitable distribu- 
tion of the products. In that view- 
point will be found the basis for the 
projected new party. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


‘Henry Ford 


Improved Production, Not Scarcity, | 


His Philosophy ‘for all Business. 


ENRY FORD, a farm boy turned 

machinist in Detroit, was 22 
years old in 1885 when he first took 
apart a foreign single-cylinder en- 
gine run by illuminating gas, to 
study how it worked. Then began 
the years of research, of planning, 
of investment and reinvestment that 
has made him the world’s outstand- 
ing a@tomobile manufacturer. 

Experience implanted in him cer- 
tain fundamental convictions about 
economics. While Administrations 
| came and went in Washington, he 
| operated his business on the basis of 
those fundamentals regardless of 
how political winds blew. 

There was no need to tack to the 
right or left in the manner of a 
sailing man, as President Roosevelt 
envisions his course to New Deal ob- 
jectives. Obstacies had to be over- 








ww 


come, yes. But the surest way to 
overcome them, in Mr. Ford’s view, 
was by cleaving straight to funda- 
mentals like avoiding debts, increas- 
ing production and preserving com- 
petition. 

As his beliefs and practices con- 
flicted basically with important as- 
pects of the New Deal program, the 
manufacturer became known as an 
outstanding opponent of the Presi- 
dent. To many persons he seemed 
to symbolize the opposition. This 
sentiment accounted for the public 
interest in his visit to the While 
House last week. 

The Administration was asking co- 
operation of business in its attack 
on depression. Assurances of coop- 
eration were being given. What 
would be Mr. Ford’s attitude? 

If the President sought to convert 
him to the New Deal, he apparently 
failed because Mr. Ford subsequently 
stood by the philosophy built up in 
his 74 years; which caused him 
to dislike NRA a few years ago and 
now to challenge rulings by the 


Labor Relations Board. He believes 
financiers unduly influence the Gov- 
ernment, that private enterprise 
would function more readily if laws 
were less restrictive, that the ex- 
panding public debt impedes busi- 
ness confidence. 

Each of those factors will be taken 
care of, he feels, in the proportion to 


| which the voters understand them. 


And he commends Mr. Roosevelt for 


| arousing the voters to think about 


national problems more than ever. 

Should: they become sufficiently 
aroused, Mr. Ford apparently ex- 
pects much of the New Deal to be 
undone in time. Take the case of 
production either on the farms or in 
automobile factories. Rather than 
control or reduction of production, 
he would do the opposite. 

“We have never yet had a suf- 
ficient production of all the things 
which the family needs,” he has said. 
“It would be splendid if the world 
should seriously attempt to over- 
produce everything the family needs. 

“We should then discover that our 
present machine facilities could not 
even catch up with the need. Give 
the world a money system that 
makes it easier for goods to flow 
from man to man, and all the fac- 
tories on earth could not begin to 
supply a tenth of the demand.” 
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California or 
Alaska, plus 
Glacier Park 1»: «2: 


uilder by way of 
On your way to or from Califor- Glacier Park 
nia or Alaska you can stop-off at 
Glacier National Park if you go 
Great Northern. And, while you're 
seeing America, stop off in the 
evergreen Pacific Northwest at 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Vancouver, Victoria. These 
are some of the plus values of a 
ticket on the Empire Builder. 
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It’s a good time for team-work 
on plant lubrication economies 





If you have a lubrication problem ... solve it now. Call a nearby 
Texaco representative...anywhere in America. Review your lubri- 
cation, stock-keeping, requisitioning methods. Utilize the help of TEX co 


our many industrial and automotive specialists. Effect economies in 


lubrication costs, overhead, production, machine-life, power. Call: 


THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 States. 
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Cartoonist Herblock for the NEA 
” 
“There—Do You Feel Better Now? 





Editorial Comment, 


Pro and Con, on: 
1. The Compromise Tax Bill 


——_——- 


2. Unemployment Relief 


—_—_—- 


3. RFC Loans to Utilities 




















































































GREEMENT by Congress conferees on a com- 
promise tax bill is accepfed by 64 per cent of 
commenting newspapers as a distinct gain for in- 
dustry, but 36 per cent still find the measure ob- 
jectionable, alleging that taxes on business have 
not been recast adequately. 

The majority contend that the feeling of un- 
certainty has been removed with the result that 
business will now be in a position to proceed 
with plans. Modification of the undistributed 
profits tax, and the fact it has only two years 
more to run, is hailed with satisfaction. But 
critics declare that the retention of the tax in 
principle is a potential threat to business 
prosperity. 





National vs. Local Relief 


AJORITY and minority reports from the spe- 
cial Senate committee on unemployment and 
relief are described by most of the commenting 
newspapers as unusually comprehensive and logi- 
cal, although conclusions reached arouse divided 
opinions. 
In the judgment of 40 per cent of such news- 
papers, the minority proposal that greater ‘re- 
sponsibility for relief be placed upon local com- 

















Cartoonist Morris in the Wilkes-Barre Record 


Where Is That Recovery Highway, Anyway? 





munities should be approved as a means of im- 
proving relief conditions. 

But the majority of the editors do not believe 
localities can bear properly the major cost of un- 
employment relief. Many of them agree with the 
minority report that an attempt should be made 
to improve conditions by removing restraints on 
business. Many comment favorably on the fact 
that the majority report criticized certain policies 
of the Administration. 





Olive Branch vs. Big Stick 


S of the Administration to offer loans of R. 

F. C. money to power companies are declared 

by 72 per cent of commenting newspapers to 
be wasted effort, because, in their judgment, 
the ‘utilities could find little use for the money 
while suffering under the hostility of the Gov- 
ernment. But 28 per cent of commenting news- 
Papers view the plan as a conciliatory effort 
that probably will result in more friendly re- 
lations between the Administration and business. 

Abandonment of a hostile attitude, said to 
be so marked in recent years, on the part of 
Government toward the utilities, would, many 
editors argue, do more than loans to give confi- 
dence to the industry to embark on expansion 
plans, especially, they remark, if the industry 
is freed of its present dread of increasing Gov- 
ernment competition in the power field. 

Those who argue that the offer has no value 
take the position that if the Administration 
adopted a new attitude toward the utilities, and 
restored confidence in their future, it would be 
unnecessary to grant them any Government aid, 
for funds would come freely from private 
sources. Many editors declare that the only 
thing needed by the companies is the removal 
of uncertainty regarding the future. 

The offer is combined with other acts, which 
are interpreted by the minority as indicating a 
flag of truce from the White House. 
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MOST EDITORS FAVOR NO TAX EXEMPTIONS 
FOR GOVERNMENTAL SECURITIES AND SALARIES 


Miewsqraia + 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S recommenda- 
tion to Congress that all tax exemptions be 
removed from future issues of federal, State and 
municipal securities and that salaries of public 
officials be subject to income taxes, both federal 
and State, meets with almost general approval 
of commenting newspapers. 

The few who dissent do so on the ground 
that State sovereignty would be challenged, and 
possibly destroyed, by such procedure. 

As to the method of accomplishing this 
change in the basic tax law structure, the com- 
menting newspapers are divided. Some agree 
with the President that it could be accomplished 
by Act of Congress; others insist an amendment 
to the Constitution is necessary. 


“The recommendation 


is by no means new,” re- 
WAS URGED AFTER calls the Cleveland Plain 


THE WORLD WAR Dealer (Dem.). “It was 


urged immediately after the World War by 
former Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mel- 
lon. A resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution removing such exemption 
passed the House in January, 1923, but failed in 
the Senate. An identical resolution was intro- 
duced in February, 1924, but failed in the 
House.” 

“What Mr. Roosevelt aims at is right and 
popular,” comments the New York Sun (Ind.), 
“but he could have accomplished it in an orderly 
way if he had gone about it five—or even two— 
years ago.... 

“The sad part of it is that income from exist- 
ing bonds bearing the exemption clause cannot 
be taxed and the volume of these is three times 
as great as it was in Mellon’s time. If Mellon’s 
advice had been followed the amount of exempt 
public securities would now be negligible.” 

“As a matter of fact,” says the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times (Dem.), “Andrew Mellon declared ‘the 


PROPOSAL NOT NEW: 

















Cartoonist Brown in the Akron Beacon Journal 


By a Couple of Ounces 





tude. . . . No harm will be done in asking the 
Court to review the proposal. If again rejected, 
then a constitutional amendment can later on be 
attempted.” 

Replying to the President’s characterization 
of the amendment method as “cumbersome and 


that “an average of less than sixteen months 
was required for ratification of the last eleven 
amendments, and seven of these were ratified 
in less than a single year.” 


WHAT BENEFIT TO “It sounds very fair to 


talk about tax reciproc- 
STATE Wiseneart, ity, but is it?” asks Jer- 


INCOME TAX LAW? sey City Journal (Rep.) 


“New Jersey has no income tax and does not 
waht one. Uflder the President’s program all 


uncertain,” the New York Times (Dem.), argues , 


+ by the amount of federal income tax. The only 


way to offset this so far as these public em- 
ployes are concerned will be to increase their 
annual pay enoug# to enable them to pay the 
federal income tax. And the only way to ex- 
ercise the reciprocity of which the President 
speaks will be to put a State income tax on fed- 
eral employes resident in New Jersey.” 

The conclusion of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 
(Dem.), is that “if those who impose the taxes 
and those who officiate at the spending had 
their own purses tapped like those of the rest 
of us, they would be a little bit more merciful.” 


“Congress cannot con- 
MIGHT HAVE ON po  atepteg — 
: eclares the shington 
STATES’ RIGHTS: = post (Ind.) “The as- 
sumption that basic issues involving constitu- 
tional questions can be dealt with by legislation 
alone has led to most of the difficulty between 
the Administration and the Supreme Court. 

“In the interests of permanent elimination of 
tax exemptions, as well as those of good govern- 
ment, it should not make that mistake again.” 

“If the Federal Government can tax one in- 
strumentality of the State,” asserts the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “it may tax all, and 
logically may destroy all... . Mr. Roosevelt 
has indeed gone a long way toward destroying 
States’ rights. If the bill he now asks is passed 
he will go all the way. There will be no more 
States.” 

“Vast amounts of capital,” it is pointed out 
by the Providence Journal (Ind.), “are im- 
pounded in bonds and other evidences of debt 
that obviously represent spending for political, 
and therefore non-productive, purposes. To the 
extent that this is done, private industry, in 
normal times at least, is deprived of the benefit 
of a vast reservoir of capital.” 

“There is a strong body of legal opinion,” 
contends the Roanoke (Va.) World-News 
(Dem.), “which holds that abolition of tax ex- 
emption will require an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, Such an amendment, it is believed, 


THE EFFECT PLAN 





existence of a mass of exempt securities con- | 
stitutes an economic evil of the first magni- 





° State and city employes will have their pay cut 





would be promptly ratified.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
ana those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given. 


“Down With Pump-Priming !” 

Sir:—Down with this unsound pump- 
priming program! Anybody can see it is 
political primarily and destructive funda- 
mentally. It is an effort of the New 
Dealers to get a vast sum of money into 
their hands to control the elections in 
November. In 1936 they got a taste of 
what money and jobs can do, After five 
years of New Deal unsound schemes, this 
country is in a dreadful condition. No 
confidence. Hatred rampant. Class 
against class. Business on bottom. 
Money afraid to come out. Taxes sky- 
high. Unemployment on the march. A 
Federal octopus grabbing all it can. And 
now Roosevelt asks for more money to 
carry on. MARY BOSWORTH. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

x * * 


The Parable of Jonah 

Sir:—Our Ship of State is sailing in 
turbulent waters and the storm will not 
subside while Franklin D. Roosevelt re- 
mains aboard. Jonah tried to go in the 
wrong direction, brought trouble on him- 
self and fellow passengers, admitted his 
guilt, was thrown overboard. Although 
under oath to “preserve, protect and de- 
fend” our form of government, the con- 
temporary “Jonah” has caused a dis- 
turbed situation by heading in another 
direction. He must go overboard befcre 
we shall be safe. =. ©. @. 
Meservey, Iowa. 

x~* 


Praise for Good Intentions 

Sir:-—-The big cry is “ine budget must 
burst.” Who cares if it does? For once 
and the only time in the history, blessing 
has come to the United States people 
who deserve it. ... May it be said when 
President Roosevelt lays his tired body 
down to rest, “He has done what he 
could!” MARY B. BENJAMIN, 
DeRuyter, N. Y. 

x** * 


Encouraged and Discouraged 
Sir:—Evidently America is not to de- 
part from ways that are American, after 
all, if we are to accept the recent action 
of the House on the reorganization bil! 
as an indication. ... But we do not have 





much opportunity of becoming exultant 
or hopeful with a new spending spree, 
which will be pork to the faithful, an- 
nounced as a cure for present condi- 
tions. H. P. LARKEY. 
Maces Spring, Va. 

x**e* 


Farm and Business Aids 

Sir:—Col. Ayres in your “Voice of 
Business” column complains that re- 
straints put on securities sales by the 
Government are hampering business. 
There were no restraints on the sale of 
securities when the big crash came in 
1929. We small people had invested 
millions with Insull and others and it 
is on account of the losses sustained that 
we want restraints put upon the activi- 
ties of these master minds of business. 

There is also grumbling because we 
small farmers are getting a small sub- 
sidy for trying to conserve our soil. Has 
business never had subsidies? 

Big business? Bosh! Put them on my 
little farm with my five in family and 
they'd starve to death, F. PF. FITE. 
Charters, Ky. 

x* k * 


Plight of the South 

Sir:—The South is in far worse con- 
dition than ever before. In the middle 
90's I saw cotton go below 5 cents a 
pound. We thought we were ruined— 
but we hardly felt it. We bought every- 
thing we needed at as low a price, com- 
paratively, as we were selling our cotton. 
Collections were good. 

Today the Negroes are naked, poorly 
fed and, of course, being paid in propor- 
tion to the price of cotton, most of them 
hungry. In the face of these facts, cur- 
tailment of production is absurd. Neither 
it nor our present AAA program is going 
to bring relief. . . . This pump-priming 
amounts to no more than a shot in the 
arm. J. B. MERIWETHER. 
Forkland, Ala. 

x** tk 


The South and Low Wages 

Sir:—The South should hang its head 
in shame—15,000,000 persons working at 
from $2 to 50 cents per day. No wonder 
we here have backward schoo! districts, 
ill-paid teachers; no wonder the South 
owns no railroads, no vast industrial en- 
terprises, no vast anything—nothing we 
may call our own.... 

We do not have the wealth. We reap 
what we sow. We sow little wages—we 
reap little profits, we can only do little 





\ 
things. .. . At $3.50 per day our 15,000,000 
wage earners could be changed to a po- 
tential purchasing power of eight billion 
more dollars—enough to rehabilitate this 
whole nation’s economic welfare. 

Hence my reason for stating the 
South’s condition is holding back the 
whole nation. We must be made to pay 
better wages in the lower brackets, and 
the North must help us in this for their 
own self-preservation. ... 

What we must do is get the masses to 
work, double purchasing power, the prof- 
its from which would keep us so busy we 
wouldn’t be able to find enough workers 
to take care of the increase. 
Birmingham, Ala. M. J. COLLINS. 

x * * 


Wants HOLC Interest Cut 

Sir:—What about that Copeland bill 
and another bill to reduce interest to 3 
per cent for the unemployed struggling 
to carry this 6 per cent load of interest 
for the Government HOLC loans? * * * 
My relatives who are helping carry the 
burden cannot buy shoes, clothes or food. 
If we could pay 3 per cent, which is 
enough, we could carry this load, but 
otherwise we'll have to surrender to the 
Government. Who else could pay $185.85 
per month with no work? G. K. 
Boston, Mass. 

x * * 


“Gimmes” Gaining in Minnesota 

Sir:—The situation, especially in Min- 
nesota, seems hopeless, and the “gimme” 
crowd breed like the parasites they are— 
more votes being born and maturing 
every day. MRS. G. HERBERT JONES. 
Duluth, Minn. 

x** * 


Emotions vs. Reason 
Sir:—This country needs the real news 
badly—the realities and actualities to 
awaken the slumbering to the truth, 
whether it is popular or not. The ma- 
jority go by emotion before reason—one 
factor in that being the radio. ... It 
seems we all are looking forward to wor- 
ship some great exalted ruler who is ex- 
pected to know everything and fix every- 
thing—which is a crazy idea. 
JOHN R. CAMPBELL. 
North Little Rock, Ark. 
x * & 


Getting a Look Ahead 

Sir:—Your “Tomorrow” column is very 
interesting and helpful. While no one is 
able to predict the future governmental 
trend as it is conducted now under the 





present Administration, you do come 

very close to the outcome. Keep it up. 

Paterson, N. J. BAPTISE J. LANZA. 
x**rk 


Too Many Public Servants? 
Sir:—When just an average taxpayer 
talks about governmental affairs, busi- 
ness and politics, he is looked upon with 
contempt by the “wise guys” and 
“powers that be” who are on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll. . It’s a wonder 
that someone in the Administration 
would not think of “balancing the bud- 
get” by marking off the pay roll a mil- 
lion, or two of these white-collared, use- 
less parasites, who render little or no 
service to the public, are a plague to 
business and a detriment to the people. 
Mansfield, Mo. O. B. DAVIS. 
se << 2 


Protests the Spoils System 

Sir:— Our corrupt political spoils sys- 
tem, the monster which is destroying us 
as a nation, must be uprooted. It is re- 
sponsible for disgusting governmental 
trickery and the flood of booze, immoral- 
ity, vice and misery that grips the na- 
tion. It must be replaced with true 
representative government administered 
by honest, sober, God-fearing men. 
Slick politicians whose sole concern is 
to perpetuate themselves and their fol- 
lowers in office have killed representative 
government. Under their leadership all 
is utter selfishness. Now is the time for 
all good men to come to the aid of their 
country by wiping the political slate 


clean in the coming election. VOTER. 
Welsh, La. 
<2 ee 
Illiterate Citizenship 
Sir:—The nefarious Lanzetta bill 


would authorize the conferring of citi- 
ship upon aliens who have resided 
within the United States for more than 
20 years but have never learned to read 
or write in English in order that they 
may become eligible for old-age pen- 
sions! If, after 20 years of exposure, a 
man has not absorbed even fragmen- 
tary understanding of that tongue, he is 
not worthy of citizenship! Surely he 
should not be fed and clothed by a peo- 
ple in whom he has so little interest 
that he has never discoursed with them. 
How, in the name of reason, can he com- 
prehend the responsibilities which at- 
tend the exercise of the right of citizen- 
ship? GARLAND BAILEY. 
Houston, Tex. 
































Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Ney 
Looks Like the Boys Brought Their 0 
With Them! 
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What the Editors 
Are Saying About. 


1. Our Proposed Greater Navy 


2. Export of War Planes 





3. Naming of Treaty Breakers 





1 ap Naval Expansion Bill, passed by the Housg 
and debated by the Senate, is approved as ex 
sential to proper national defense by 74 »er cent 
of commenting newspapers; 26 per cent would de 
lay action because of the immense appropriations 
involved. 

That a greater Navy is needed, not only for de. 
fense duty but also for possible enforcement of 
the Monroe Doctrine, is the view of the ma- 
jority of editors, who also argue that the build 
ing of such a Navy would provide employment 
to the jobless. 

In opposition some editors assert that the in- 
creased burden of this expanded Navy would bea 
greater danger to the welfare of the nation 
than hostility of foreign powers. They argue that 
there is no immediate danger of any attack on 
this country. The tension abroad, they say, pres 
cludes such action. 





Selling War Planes Abroad 


ENDING of a British mission to this county 
to buy war planes is felt by 76 per cent of 
commenting newspapers to promise trade at 
rangements which will be beneficial to domestid 
industry. The purpose of the mission is attacked 












































Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Mama, That Man’s Here Again 





by 22 per cent of the editors, because of the oe 
that, in view of unsettled world conaitious 
would be poor policy to endanger America! 
premacy in the air. 
Press comments show agreement that : 
air fighting forces are, in point of quall’y abs ° 
ficiency, the best in the world. It is agueial ae 
aviation progress is so rapid that the ‘4? ous *Y ’ 
ing fortresses are already obsolete. The |] 
selling only obsolete aircraft abroad Ww P 
these into a possible British deal. Objec\0" 
that these should not pass to a foreign ag 
Some editors in their comments view “it © 
sion simply as a gesture, declaring that re 7a i 
craft industry in this country just nor a 
busily employed with Government arg 
enter upon contracts for the export trade. atid 
it is also noted that clauses in contracts *" 
export of the more modern war planes. 
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Our World Neutrality 


res Jution 
HE press in general opposes the res” 


sponsored by Representative gee Des 
(Dem.)( of California, calling on the a vide ’ 
partment to name the nations which 4é 


+ the 
hich val 


lated the terms of peace treaties wal | 
United States is a party. — 
The newspapers in general conclude ow ore 


purpose of the resolution is to modity pane 
trality law, making it apply only to #5") ; 
nations. That, it is argued, would be 4 “ 
from strict neutrality. Even editors bay is 
the wisdom of the law, declare that . cg 
attitude would be even more undesirao®- . 
Other editors argue that in view of a =a 
efforts being made by some European i 
would not be desirable for this count) 
any action that might jeopardize those e1* 
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( : , ship docked in Boston 
ae ‘There was little to dis- 
, jt from the hundreds of 
els that made the city the 
elting pot. But that ship’s 
owned by an enterprising 
business man, Frederick Tu- 
° he beginning of the ice in- 
“that today embraces 8,000 
1a) produces an average of 40,- 
PY ooo tons of ice annually, employs 
a os 400,000 people, with an- 


more than : 
- ales of approximately $200,- 
oaste 















pual 


900,000. , ; 
““ ae stemming from the ice in- 
1TeUuy »” 


try’s growth has been the ad- 
“ne of the ice refrigeration indus- 
gr ‘ Ithough technological im- 
a ments in both branches of the 
= nave a long history, the ac- 
n, as evidenced by the illus- 

tion on this page, which has 
vyen place in the last decade, has 
xiuced enormous savings to both 
maj] and large consumers. — . 
where the old de luxe family size 
‘np pox model of 1926 cost $150 re- 
tai and used from 50 to 100 pounds 
“4 day, the family size modern 
" nditionsd ice refrigerator re- 

at $79.50 (other models, of 

. e, sell for even less) and uses 
: wy 100 to 150 pounds of ice a week, 


\OVENT OF MANUFACTURED ICE 
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avy Ice harvesting—cutting ice from 
takes and ponds in winter and stor- 

a +i] summer—grew under the 

is given by Frederick Tudor, 

‘ye father of his industry,” into a 

wis y sizeable and “nation-wide” 
Brs business In the 1890’s, however, un- 

usually warm weather seriously re- 
House guctd the ice harvest and a shortage 
1 as eS. threatened. Almost overnight ice 
r cent manufacturing plants were construc- 
ald dee tai (there were @ few before 1890, 
iationg of course). Since then, ice man- 

ufacturing has increased in iImpor- 
for des tance and ice harvesting has. de- 
ent of creased. Today, approximately 95 
e Mae per cent of the ice sold ds manufac- 
builds tured and harvesting is continued 
yment only in a few northern states. 

With the advent of manufactured | 
he ins ice, quality improved immediately, 
ld bea and has continued to improve. In 
nation the modern ice plant, ice is manu- 
e that factured under sanitary conditions, 
ack on from city or distilled water. The 
y, pres water is filtered and refiltered: until 

jt is purer than drinking water. 

As quality has gone up, costs have 

gone down. In Savannah, Georgia, 
d 100 years ago, ice was offered for sale 
Oa at $7 a 100 pounds. Mrs. Average 
Housewife of 1938 pays only 50 cents 
uney a 100 pounds. 
> _A survey of the ice refrigeration 
oe industry reveals many interesting 
mestid facts. 
cacked 


Time was—and not so many years 
ago at that—when the ice industry 
had a monopoly on domestic and 
commercial refrigeration. Naturally 
, the ice manufacturer felt 
S job was to make ice—what 
was used in was someone 
else's responsibility. 

But competition changed that. 
When mechanical refrigeration was 
introduced, ice men sat up and took 
hotice. Soon ice manufacturers and 
lee refrigerator manufacturers were 
Working hand in hand. And, as a 
result, of this cooperation, was: 
brought about the death of the old- 
‘ashioned wooden ice box and the 
the modern air-corditioned 
erator 
’ Speaking, the old-style 

no bargain—either in 
cc or performance. Suffi- 
sulation was the exception 

than the rule. 
“e are two good reasons for 
’S economical use of ice. In the 
piace, ice is used in an entirely 

Ordinarily, only the under 
f the ice is used for cooling 
; The ice melts flat, from 
tom up, and the air circulates 

1€ ice. Thus, whether the ice 
"is full or nearly empty, the 






















ican : 

1 of Int of cooling surface is 
that and low temperatures are 
aq 


tained at all times. 


ODERN REFRIGERATOR 

Y, Scientific construction 

iuate insulation comprise 

on reason for economy in op- 

“hci th 4 the modern ice refrigera- 
“S“'auon, several inches in 
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' ‘The Story of American Efficiency 


anared and thirty six years + 


No. 15. The Ice Refrigerator 
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display cases, walk-in and reach-in 
coolers, vegetable counters and cases, 
dairy cases, bottle coolers, water 
coolers, beer coolers—all types of ice- 


+ 


using commercial equipment—are | 
now available in modern design and 
Industry construction. 


Ice is being used for air-condition- 


Railroads, stores, restaurants, thea- 
ters—all places not requiring cooling 
on a 24-hour basis—have found ice- 
using systems to be efficient and eco- 
nomical. And thousands of portable 
room coolers using ice are now in use 
in small offices and homes. 


“SIZED ICE” AND ITS USES 

Ice is now being offered to the 
public in many more forms than in 
previous years. Now ice can be ob- 
tained not only in the usual block 
form—but crushed, cracked, flaked 
or cut to pea, nut, egg and cube size. 
All of these various forms of ice 
have their own uses and advantages 
| and this “sizing” of ice has helped 
increase consumption. .A new auto- 
matic cubing machine, capable of 
turning out 17,000 to 20,000 ice cubes 
an hour, has already been installed 
by many ice companies. 


INDUSTRY’S RECENT GROWTH 

Ice box sales hit bottom in 1932— 
a result of the combination compe- 
tition. of the depression and mechan- 
ical refrigeration. But then followed 
the development of the modern ice 
refrigerator, modern ice service, air- 
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MPTION | 
50 re 150 LBS. 
PER DAY 














ICE CONSUMPTION 
100 7© 150 LBS. 


conditioning and “sized ice.” Last 
year ice refrigerator sales were up 
| 25 per cent over 1935 and more than 


, 
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PER WEEK 


| 100 per cent over the low point of 
1932. 


Unitep States NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION The low point in ice sales was in 





thickness and wrapped in waterproof + protection—proper cold, proper mois- 4 today the ice man is a service man— 


material, is carefully sealed between 
the cuter and inner walls of the re- 
frigerator. Heavy, tight-fitting doors, 
sealed by rubber gaskets, prevent 
passage of air and heat. 

As a result of the new way of using 
ice and scientific construction, ice 
lasts about three times as long. Or- 
dinarily, ice service is needed only 
once or twice a week. , 

Other features of the modern ice 


ture and clean-washed air. 

Ice cubes in five minutes (an op- 
tional feature)—cut from the cake 
of ice with an ingenious accessory 
known as the ice cuber. 

Permanent drain (optiona])—made 
of non-corrosive copper, carries ice 
meltage to the house drain system 
and eliminates the drip-pan. 

With the modern ice refrigerator 
has come improvement in ice deliv- 


w * 


1933. Since then sales have fluctuated 
due to seasonal variations but in 
1937—in spite of cool unseasonable 
weather—sales were 7 per cent above 
the low point of 1933. 

It is a little early to predict 1938 
sales results. But spokesmen for the 
| industry say that first quarter rec- 

ords. plus all ether indices, seem to 
| forecast that, in spite of the “reces- 
assured of getting full weight when | sion,” 1938 will bring further in- 
the ice is delivered. | creases and one of the best years 

Commercial ice refrigerators, too, | in the ice industry’s 136-year his- 


clean, neat, courteous—as modern as 
the modern ice refrigerator itself. 

Trucks are modern, streamlined— 
with enclosed, insulated bodies to 
prevent ice meltage. The ice block 
is frozen about 5 per cent overweight 
and then scored into 25, 50, and 100 
pound pieces. Thus, the customer is 











refrigerator include: Complete food | ery service. In many communities 


are now as far advanced over “ice | tory. 























Temperature: Over 2900° Fahrenheit. 

Place: Steel Plant. 

Purpose: Better Steel. 

Reason: A special trait of Aluminum. All users of Aluminum benefit 
from this same trait every day. 

Steelmakers actually burn up Aluminum in order to make 
steels to your specifications. These pellets are one form in which 
Alcoa Aluminum is so used. And they call the process “‘killing.”’ 

Molten steel in-the-making absorbs large quantities of 
oxygen. This goes into chemical combination with the iron, 
and it just has to be torn away from the iron again. How 
much is torn away and eliminated determines the behavior 
and characteristics of the finished steel. 

Since the very earliest days silicon and manganese have 
been used to do the first, gross, job of deoxidization. But 
today’s exacting specifications demand such accurate control 
of the degree of “‘killing’’ that steelmakers everywhere have 
come to use Aluminum as the final, controlling, deoxidizer. 

A very few ounces of Aluminum in each ton of molten steel 
results in just the right characteristics for the kind of steels 
from which your automobile fenders are made. A few more 
ounces result in the so-called ‘‘semi-killed” steels, used in 
suchdiverse applications as automobile framesand fencing wire. 

A few more ounces of Aluminum do even more wonders 
to steel. Not only is the steel completely “killed,” but the 
actual grain size of the steel is controlled. Grain size deter- 
mines hardenability. Thus Aluminum has become the chief 





ALCOA:ALUMINUM 








% and in Bethlehem, Gary, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, and other steeltowns. 


agent in the control of hardenability in the tough alloy steels so 
widely used today. « 

HOW USERS OF ALUMINUM BENEFIT 
-, This important use of Aluminum is based upon its high affinity 
‘€ — for oxygen, and upon the behavior of the resultant oxide. 
€ Aluminum defies the weather for a similar combination of 
reasons. On the surface of the metal a thin film of oxide forms 
quickly, which checks further oxidization. That’s why exposed 
Aluminum lasts and lasts. 

But there are many chemicals for which, unlike oxygen, Alumi- 
num shows no affinity. That is why the chemical industry is using 
so much of it for equipment; why Aluminum is so widely used 
everywhere foods and beverages are prepared and processed. 

IT’S A LIFTABLE IDEA 
We hope you get the idea that Alcoa Aluminum is uncommonly 
versatile. Lightness is only one of its virtues. Resistance to corrosion 
and superior conductivity of heat and electricity may be even 
more important to you. We have given Alcoa Aluminum the 
strength you need. 

Steel people buy Aluminum to burn it up. Others use it to get 
long life! That contrast should suggest infinite possibilities. 

How useful Alcoa Aluminum can be to you depends upon how 
curious you are about its possibilities. We like to work with curious 
people, who'll say to us: “How about Aluminum in this spot?’ 
Thousands of business men who have asked us just that question 
have found our engineers genuinely helpful. Aluminum Company 
of America, 2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





ing in ever-increasing quantities. | 


boxes” as the domestic models. Meat | _ 
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CANDY FOR GANDHI? 





Our sweet tooth reacted nicely when we heard about the 
molasses roads scheduled to be built in India. Over there 
they have worked out a way to convert molasses into an in- 
soluble resinous product suitable for use as a road surfacing 
material. We see the dawn of a new era for travel promo- 
tion in the land of Gandhi. Tourists will be lured by ads 
with such irresistible appeal as “Come to India This Year. 
Our Roads Are Good Enough to Eat!” 





+ + + SERVICE STATION WORK apparently is good 
training for other occupations. We heard about a station 
operator in the west who took first prize in a business men’s 
cow milking contest at the local dairy show. Handling the 
gasoline hose seems to have given him the edge over other 
amateur milkers. In the same way, probably, patching blow- 
outs constantly ought to develop pretty fair surgeons, and 
two or three years of cleaning windshields might prepare a 
man for some pretty clear thinking behind a glass top desk. 





+++ SUMMERTIME IS TOUGH on tires. When the rest 
of us are shedding clothes the poor automobile tire has to run’ 
around wearing its heavy-duty rubber topcoat. And does it get hot 
under the fenders! Average summer temperature of fast moving 
tires is about 250° and that kind of heat is rough on rubber. 
Flabby, underinflated tires suffer even more from the heat built up 
by increased road friction and at high speeds are apt to go all to 
pieces. Esso Dealers will be glad to check up on your tire pres- 
sures for you. Stop at the Esso sign before you start off on that 
vacation tour. 





+ + + YOU CAN’T TELL as much about who owns a car from its 
license plates as we thought you could. We used to think, for instance, 
that every time a No. 1 plate went by, that was a governor’s car. It’s 
true that 21 states do give the No. 1 plate to their governor, but the 
others work the matter out differently. Oklahoma issues two No. 1 
plates—one for its governor, one for his wife. It doesn’t say what hap- 
pens if a bachelor comes to the governor’s mansion. In Missouri, the 
same person—a private individual—has held the No. 1 tag for 25 years! 





+ + + THE ANNUAL TOLL ot nearly 40,000 lives through 


automobile accidents is seriously concerning thoughtful people. 
It was recently suggested that phonetically spelled words be used 
in place of numbers on license plates especially so hit-run drivers 
could be more easily identified and traced. Now comes a sugges- 
tion from Oakland, Calif., who thinks every car should be required 
to carry the last name of the owner in eight-inch letters on the 
rear—in addition to regular license plates. “When an accident 
happens,” our correspondent notes, “by-standers or those involved 
seem unable to remember the number of the car that got away. 
Almost any witness, even a child, will remember the name painted 
on the back of a car.” It sounds jugical, we admit, and maybe 
some pioneering state will try it out. 
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A recently published compilation of odd gadgets on which 
patents have been sought contains one or two items which 
may or may not interest the motorist—depending on his 
credulity. One hopeful inventor, for instance, has a trick 
car braking device. A long metal arm with a spiked plate on 
one end is fastened under the car. In an emergency, it can 
be released to dig into the road surface and stop the automo- 
bile on the proverbial dime. We assume that after you go 
through the roof you have to go back and replace divots. 













SASS-iety NOTE 


An Oklahoma newspaper invited “anyone who ever sassed a po- 
liceman, ever wanted to sass a policeman, or ever had been sassed 
by a policeman,” to contribute towards a fund to pay the $6 fine 
of a driver who was arrested for asking two policemen why they 
were driving their patrol car without any lights. City officials, 
the judge who levied the fine, and many others, contributed $17.15 
in pennies to free the prisoner. The eleven dollars and fifteen 
cents left over should give the next offender considerable choice 
in his language. f 













il il A CUSTOM TYPE MODEL of a well-known automo- 


bile offers the prospective buyer a wide choice of special upholsteries and 
paint jobs. This handsome bus, called the “New York Special,” may 
be the forerunner of a whole series of cars named for cosmopolitan cen- 
ters if other cities insist upon equal consideration. We can visualize the 
“Houston Special,” a snappy cactus green job with dusty pink uphol- 
stery or a “Washington Special,” with cherry blossom slip covers 
and off white paint job. “The Hollywood Special,’ would be some- 
thing better left to your own imaginations. 









+ + + HENPECKED HUSBANDS may take heart at the 
experience of a man who wrote us recently. He said his 
wife checked\pretty carefully on all the money he spent for 
everything. He swears he fooled her, though. He got just 
so much to buy gasoline for his car but was able to chisel 
some spending money by buying Essolene regularly. The 
extra mileage he got enabled him to pocket savings out of : 
his allowance. This instance is just one of many where Es- 
solene users have reported extra savings from extra mileage 
. . . We're interested in knowing what you may have found 
in comparing mileage records on various brands of gasoline. 
Will you drop a line to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N.J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City? 
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Department of Finance, 
Syracuse University, 


answers: 

DO NOT think that Government 

pump-priming is economically 
sound. The Government fails to 
realize that income comes from ,pro- 
duction. As long as we have the New 
Deal variety of pump-priming noth- 
ing which is permanently good can 
come from such a program. 

If Congress does approve the 
President’s plan, the stimulus from 
the present pump-priming program 
would not last, in my opinion, more 
than eighteen months, and probably 
not that long. This device for im- 
proving business has been tried and 
found wanting. The psychological 
effects this time would be far less 
than they were during 1933-1937. 

The plan of giving non-interest- 
bearing loans to States and cities by 
the Federal Government would be 
encouraging these governments to 
borrow for uneconomic projects. 
Cities particularly are confronted 
with serious debt problems without 
being invited to assume more. 

Since the revenue from cities 
comes primarily from the real prop- 
erty tax, a further increase in the 
debt burden would but increase the 
tax load on property owners. The 
tax burden on this group is, at the 
present time, more than the prop- 
erty owners can economically bear. 
The chief revenue problem of most 
cities, particularly in New York 
State, originates from the debt 
problem. 





Dr. F. A. Bradford 


Head of Department of Finance, 
Lehigh University. 


answers: 


Y answers to your questions fol- 
low in the order in which the 
questions were asked: 

1. I can conceive of certain condi- 
tions, when business is just emerging 
from depression, when a moderate 
amount of pump-priming might be 
economically sound and desirable, 
although, if fundamental conditions 
are satisfactory, business will recover 
without this stimulus. If pump-prim- 
ing is used, however the public debt 
thereby created should be retired as 
soon as the improvement in private 
business permits. 

With regard to the present plan 


VIBHA OF TB 


Dr. Charles L. Prather! 


DR. F. A. BRADFORD 

















for pump-priming, I consider it 
highly unsound and dangerous. The 
government has already tried it once, 
with resultant failure largely be- 
cause of too great expenditures and 
activities along other lines which in- 
terfered markedly with sound busi- 
ness recovery. 


Since the first attempt, no reduc- 
tion has been made in the public 
debt, which is now colossal, and an- 
other over-lavish spending plan is 
proposed which will add to the debt 
Still further. 


If the plan should prove success- 
ful, a dangerous credit inflation is 
probable without prospect of control 
by the Federal Reserve authorities. 
If it does not prove successful an- 
other dose will be proposed later. In 
the end the inevitable result will 
then be the impairment of the gov- 
ernment’s credit, followed by repudi- 
ation or a disastrous inflation. 


2. The stimulus will probably not 
appear for several months, but when 
it does it will last as leng as the 
Government’s spending program 
continues, that is, until the amounts 
appropriated have run out, 

3. No. Loans to States and cities 
have a strong tendency never to be 
repaid, due to pressure on the na- 
tional government, or to be repaid 
only in part. If the Government does 
make such loans, however, they 
should bear interest at the current 
rate. No-interest loans would entail 
an expansion of the public debt, 
which does bear interest, and it 
seems reasonable that the interest 
Should be paid by the people of the 
locality receiving the use of the 
funds. 
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nomically sound? 


of April 25. 








Assuming approval by Congress of the President's plan, 
how long do you think the stimulus from the present 
“pump-priming” program will last? 

Do you approve of noninterest bearing loans by the 
Federal Government to States and cities? 


oa 


goes wisdom and adequacy of the proposed Federal “lending- | | 
spending” program remains the Question of the Week. To 
secure a general appraisal of the theory The United States News 
proposed to leading economists these inquiries: 


| 


Do you think that Government “pump-priming” is eco- 


Many answers in this symposium were presented in the issue 
Other answers received since are presented here- 
with and others will be presented next week. 
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IS THE ACTUAL ECONOMIC VALUE 


+ Government to political subdivisions 4 


| means more stimulus to squandering 
and in no wise will lighten our in- 
| creasingly burdensome State and 
| local tax load. 

The whole concept of pump-prim- 
| ing and free money will continue to 
| be economic hallucination. 





Dr. Alvin S. Tostlebe 


Head of Economics Department, 
The College of Wooster, Ohio, 


j answers: 
UMP-PRIMING can be engaged 
in to advantage by a Govern- 
ment that is combating depression, 
but its usefulness will depend on a 





Roger W. Babson 


Economist and Author; President, 


Babson Statistical Organization, Inc. 


answers: 
the first question, I would an- 
swer: No, I do not believe that 
pump-priming is economically 
sound. 
To the second question, my an- 
_ swer is an estimate of 18 months. 
To the third question, I answer, 
No. 





‘Dr. Wm. E. Dunkman 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Rochester, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

HE concept of pump-priming is a 
fallacious analogy. Experience 

of recent years shows that it has no 
cumulative effects and hence is not 
a cure for depression. The Govern- 
ment expenditures create a demand 
for labor and material to the ex- 
tent of such expenditures and when 
they stop, the demand disappears. 

As a method of relieving the 
hardships of unemployment Gov- 
ernment spending is simply an un- 
fortunate substitute for a healthy 
recuperation of productive enter- 
prise. 

The discouraging fact is that 
Government spending has been re- 
sorted to a second time without an 
intervening restoration of business 
activity sufficient to pay for the pre- 
vious relief. - 

I approve of non-interest bearing 
loans by the Federal Government to 
cities and States. They substitute 
for outright grants. Their danger 
lies in encouraging the cities and 


States to assume a debt burden 
which is greater than they can bear. 





Dr. J. L. Leonard 


Professor of Economics, University 
of Southern California, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

SHIFTLESS man primes his 

pump because he has neglected 

to repair it and so gets a little water 

with much effort. 


some immediate results but it does 


not repair our present economic | 


Situation. It is no’ substitute for 
production and never can be. 

We have spent more in pump- 
priming and have raised more money 
through taxes than we found neces- 
sary to do to fight our share of the* 
World War. Then the emphasis for 
the entire country was on produc- 
tion and thrift, now. it is on con- 
sumption and a thinly disguised 
waste. The former produced a long 
continued prosperity, the latter has 
only prolonged the depression. Fur- 
ther pump-priming becomes more 
ineffective and evanescent. 

Non-interest bearing loans by the 


So magnificent | 
financial pump-priming may get | 


thorough understanding of its na- 
ture and its limitations and upon 
recognition of grave dangers that 
attend its use. Pump-priming ‘is not 
a cure-all; never is it sufficient in 
itself to restore prosperity; far from 
being a simple procedure for rout- 
ing depression, it is one that de- 
mands great skill in execution if re- 
sults are to be permanently good. 
The usefulness of pump-priming 
depends largely on proper timing 
and on the presence of conditions 
favorable to a resumption of private 
investment and trade. Under fa- 
vorable circumstances the stimulus 
of Government spending will increase 
| business and carry it along until 





investment. 


OF GOVERNMENT'S "“PUMP-PRIMING’ PLAN? 


+ gram is likely to be neg] 


~ DR. IVAN WRIGHT 








its continuation is assured by rising | 


But if pump-priming | 


- operations are carried on without | 


regard to conditions under which 
private enterprise will function, and 
these continue unsatisfactory, the 
heightened business activity can be 
expected to last only about as long 
as the Government continues its 
priming operations. 

I do not approve of non-interest 
bearing loans by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to States and cities. 
the political and the economic con- 
sequences of such loans seem unde- 
sirable. 








Both | 


Dr. Ivan Wright 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Illinois, 


answers: 


l No, not under the present cir- 
e cumstances; there are condi- 
tions under which it might be help- 
ful. | 
2. Not very long. It will retard 
the use of private capital far in 
excess of the amount of pump-prim- | 
ing and consequently further delay 
the needed stimulus to private en- 
terprise by the use of private funds. 
3. I do not. 


/ 


Dr. R. G. Rodkey 


Professor of Banking and Invest- 
ments, University of Michigan, 


answers: 
OVERNMENT pump-priming is | 
economically unsound 
Stimulus from the prcposed pro- | 
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' 
once 
igible an 
temporary. * and 

There is no justification y hateve 
for non-interest bearing joan, - 
States and cities. ™ 


Se 


Dr. Ernest S. Bradford 


Economist, College of 
the City of New York, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
r APPEARS to be NECESSATY to yse 
the pulmotor to prevent the ya 
tient from sinking lower. “ 

How long its effect wil] last de. 
pends on whether the purchasing 
power rises faster than prices and 
hence cost of living. 

The federal Government. which is 
our largest and strongest corpora. 
tion, may need to make loans to 
some of the weaker States and cities 
without interest. Discretion Should 


| be used in determining where ty 


lend. 





ee 


| Melchior Palyi 


Research Economist, University of 
Chicago; Former Economic Advisor 
to the Deutsche Bank and 
Reichsbank, Berlin, 


answers: 
OVERNMENT pump-priming is, 
in principle, an unsound policy, 
It is economically permissible and 
necessary to use governmental credit 


| sources to support the unemployed 
| if, and so long, as no other means 


are available. But the attempt to 
create prosperity by governmental 
spending leads in the long run to 
the opposite result. 

The stimulus of the present pump- 
priming program, provided that it 
will be applied, will probably last 


[Continued on Page 9.] 























“BLUE RIBBON-OF COURSE” 


Those who serve your needs are 
accustomed to hearing “Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Beer, please.” That's been 
going on for five generations. 


PABST 


GOOD TASTE FOR 94 YEARS (pe ORDER A CASE TODAY 


© 1948, Premier-Pabst Sales Ce., Chicago 


- 





Blue Sunoco 


Big cities like Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Rochester 
and Buffalo were in- 
cluded in this vote. 


Capitals, including 
Albany, Trenton, 
Springfield and 
Lansing, sentin 
their ballots; also 
industrial centers, 
such as Toledo, 
Newark, Danbury 
and Wilmington, 
took part ia this 
survey. 


FIRST CHOICE IN LANDSLIDE 
VOTE IN 140 CITIES 


Here’s a story of motor fuel 
superiority... 
manufacturer, but by the most 
critical of its users:—owners of » 
new cars with high-compression 
engines. These experienced 
drivers ranked Blue Sunoco first 


told, not by its 


two ga 


by 57.5% more votes than the 
next highest on the list...gaveit 
95% as many votes as the next 


solines put together. 


Certainly facts like these should 
convince you that High Geared 
Blue Sunoco is the motor fuel for 


your car... because:—since new 














cars require a better gasoline to 
perform satisfactorily, such a 
gasoline will obviously perform 
with at Jeast equal satisfaction 
in older cars. 


This survey was conducted by an independent 


organization in New York, Rhode Island, Conn., 
Mass., Penna., Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, 
West Va., Mich. and Qhio. The replies received 
were submitted to Lybrand, Ross Brothers 
and Montgomery, certified public accountants, 
who prepared the above tabulation therefrom. 


Go Winter Oil is too thin for sale 
iy summer driving. Change to 


\Bunde 


— 





SUNOCO SUMMER OIL 
the oil that keeps motors knockless- 
Now in cans as well as bulk 
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‘HEN is a 


treaty viola 


\ 


Moy 2, 1938 


Tide of World MNtairs 


tor? 


‘The United States News 








Is the 


do anything 


Branding. Treaty Violators: 
\ Defense Pact and the Reaction 


treaty violator not a + hoped to see branded for treaty vio- 


United | lation in its seizure of Austria. 
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prepared to - 

violations: 

Hull] in general terms 

i urged necessity of 
nternational agreements. 

Hans onl circumspect, however, 

he State Department’s re- 


treaty 


+he 


Latest doings of the dic- 


—s be rotors lead to hard words in 
ces and Congress, soft words in the 
which ig State Department. 
ge England and France move 
citi toward closer democratic ac- 
a cord as martial heat light- 
4 ring flashes over Central 
Europe. 
gut war dangers for Amer- 
sity of ica are declared remote by 
Advisor Senate foes of the billion- 












poucy, 
le and 


dollar Navy bill. 








anse to the House resolution in- 
toguced by Representative Scott 
em.), of California, asking the 
Department to say what nation it 





credit rarded as having in recent years 
paca touted treaties with the United 
means ates 
neo The Congress bloc supporting the 
t lution hoped to maneuver the 
aad A stration into new representa- 
tions against dictator governments 
anys x and open the way to possible boy- 
© eott moves. Acting Secretary of 
7 State Sumner Welles adroitly 
headed this off. His letter in re- 
——— ME sponse to the resolution merely 







cited previous State Department ac- 
tion branding Japan as an aggres- 
sor in China and protesting Italy’s 
policy in Ethiopia as contrary to the 
Kellogg anti-war pact. The Welles 
letter avoided any mention of Ger- 
many, which the Scott bloc had 











he Question 


Of the Week 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Research Economist, University 
of Chicago 
[Continued From Page 8.] 

4 long as the spending itself. In 
oer words, under present circum- 
the probability is that the 
money once spent and collected in 
the form of savings does not flow 
mo hew investment unless by new 
pump-priming devices. 

Non-interest bearing loans by the 
Federal to local governments means 
‘at the latter get at zero interest 
Tate What the former borrows at 2 to 
‘percent, which has no foundation 
i ‘ny ecohomic reason. Municipali- 
“és are the one group of borrowers 
Wh Aave no difficulty in finding for 
Worth while projects money in a de- 
Pression and do not need any gov- 
‘mental support for that purpose. 





stances, 














ITALIANS WRATHFUL 

Though a soft answer, the Welles 
letter did not turn away wrath. It 
created a rumpus in Rome, while new 
protests against dictators’ policies 
stirred Congress. Italian press com- 
ment blazed with irritation. 

On Capitol Hill, Hitler’s new order 
requiring registration of Jewish 
property in the Reich with a view to 
its ultimate expropriation prompted 
an inquiry addressed to the State 
Department by Representative Cel- 
ler (Dem.), of New York City, ask- 
ing whether this decree would not 
affect American citizens in a way to 
violate the American treaty of com- 
merce and friendship with Germany. 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of 
New York, demanded that, if the 
German decree were carried out 
against American citizens, the 
United States sever diplomatic re- 
lations and resort to reprisal con- 
fiscations of German-owned prop- 
erty in this country. 


NAVY BILL DEBATE 

American sea defense problems 
continued to claim Senate atten- 
tion, with opponents occupying most 
of the week’s debate on the Navy 
expansion bill. Senators Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, and Borah (Rep.), 
of “daho, led the assault, contending 
that present Naval authorizations 
are adequate, unless the Adminis- 
tration plans aggressive excursions 
into world policing. They and Sen- 
ator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, decried the heavy costs of a 
world armament race. 

The Michigan Senator demanded 
an arms limitation conference and 
sought an amendment against 45,- 
000-ton battleships, which may cost 
100 million dollar apiece. They are 
being justified, he said, only by un- 
verified rumors that Japan is build- 
ing larger capital ships. Senator 
Bone (Dem.), of Washington, sought 
a restrictive amendment to limit the 
range of Navy action in the Pacific. 

Senator Norris (Ind.), of Ne- 
braska, whose views as to possible 
bigger Navy needs were set forth in 
an exclusive interview in The United 
States News -of Mateh 28, said he 
had decided to oppose the present 
bill. A hard-hitting opposition 
speech by Senator La _ Follette 
(Prog.), of Wisconsin, accentuated 
his breach with the New Deal that 
has led the La Follette brothers to 
lauach a new national Progressive 
party. 

Defending the bill, Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, insisted 
it was needed to maintain the 5-3 
ratio. Senator Minton (Dem.), of 
Indiana, expressed concern for de- 
fense of the Monroe Doctrine. Sen- 
ator Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, sug- 
gested that new Navy building 
would help absorb the unemployed. 
(See debate transcript, Page 4.) 


ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE 
Biggest European news of the 
week concerned consummation of a 
far-reaching new accord between 
France and Britain on defense and 
foreign policy. A defensive alliance 
pledges joint action and coordina- 
tion of their land and sea forces in 
event of war. In return for defense 
guarantees, France has acceded to 
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government establishes trade reci- 
procity between the two nations. 
Under it England also abandons 
the last vestige of control over Eire 
(formerly the Irish. Free State). 
Statesmen on both sides hailed the 
agreement as ushering in a new era 
of friendship. 


CZECHSLOVAKIA’S TROUBLES 
War dangers continued to shadow 

Central Europe. The hard-pressed 

Czechslovakian government was ha- 


| rassed with new demands by Kon- 
rad Henlein in behalf of the Sude- 
ten German minority. Besides seek- 
ing autonomy for the German mi- 
nority, he demanded relaxation of 
Czechoslovakia’s military alliance 
with France and Russia and closer 
relations with the Reich. The 
Prague government rejected these 
| demands, despite signs of their be- 














ing supported officially in Berlin. 
Promises were given, however, that | 


some further concessions would be 
made. 

At Budapest also there was agita- 
tion for dismemberment of Czecho- 
Slovakia, to restore Hungarian terri- 
tory taken in the post-war terri- 
torial readjustments. 


Dictatorial powers over Austria 
have been conferred by Hitler on 
Joseph Buerckel, a non-Austrian, 
with the title of Reich Commis- 
sioner. With steps toward liquida- 


G 

—. 

tion of property of Austrian Jews, 
an intensified boycotting campaign 
against Jewish establishments ig 
proceeding, and as part of a cuk 
tural purge books and plays by 
Jewish authors have been banned. j 
RUSSIA’S RELIGIOUS PURGE 
In Russia, a religious purge be 
gan while the Greek Orthodox 
church was celebrating Easter, 
Many priests, monks and Protestant 
clergymen have been arrested. 
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—Wide World 

DIPLOMATIC REPLY 
Asked to name nations that flouted 
treaties with the United States, Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 
citing previous action branding Ja- 


pan’s aggression and protests at 

Italy’s Ethiopian campaign, failed to 

include Germany and Italy, as some 

members of Congress might have 
wished, 





the Chamberlain foreign policy of 
appeasement, including acquies- 
cence in Italy’s Ethiopian conquest 
and no further resistance to Fascist 
and Nazi aid in the Spanish rebel 
cause. 

England has just had stunning 
new evidence of what her huge re- 
armament program will mean to her 
people in a sharply raised income 
tax program, that will take around 
10 per cent of $3,000 incomes and 
20 per cent of $10,000 incomes, with 
progressively advancing rates in the 
higher brackets. Surprise was reg- 
istered by Parliament at the new 
program, which came along with 
announcement that, without parlia- 
mentary authority, the government 
had laid in supplies of enough es- 
sential foodstuffs to last the nation 
several months in event of a war 
emergency. 

Shock of the new tax program 
was in part offset in satisfaction 
over ending the disastrous six-year 
tariff war between Great Britain 
and Ireland. A new agreement ne- 
gotiated with Premier de Valera’s 














Why the car that made automobile history 
is the car you ought to buy 


THE 


PACKARD EIGHT 


Also known as the Packard 120 


—leader for three consecutive years among 
all cars now priced* from $1155 and up, 
delivered at the factory 


When motor-wise America hands the 
lion’s share of the laurels to any one motor 


car, it’s a sure bet that car is a better car. 


And, for the past three years, America 
has preferred the Packard Eight {also 
known as the Packard 120) to all cars in 
the above price range. In fact, taking totals 
for the past three years, almost as many 
people bought Packard Fights as bought 
the next fwocars combined inthis price class. 

If you'll drive and inspect thenew Packard 
Fight, we believe you'll quickly agree with 
this majority verdict. Your Packard —_ 
is anxious to show you how easy a Packar . 
Eight is to own. Drop in tomorrow: 


*on basis of popular 4-door Touring Sedan 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 

























PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


























Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in.the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 


* 


‘THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


* 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, 2 complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round. 


* 

















STEEL MILLS, lumber camps, dams, skyscrapers, coal mines, subways (as above) — 
appeal co Margaret Bourke-White. She has gone all over the United States, into 
far countries. And her photographs are now internationally famous for their vigor 
and ioterest. They're different! And that’s the same remark that Miss Bourke-White 
made about Camels to Ralph Martin at the New York World's Fair grounds (right). 


Camels are a match- 
fess blend of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 

TOBACCOS — 
Turkish and Domestic 


What Margaret Bourke-White, famous photographer, said when 
Ralph Martin asked if she found a difference in cigarettes 


’ “*I’ve found thatCamels are very, 
very different, Mr. Martin— 
not just in one way, but in 
a lot of ways. For example, my 
merves must be just as trust- 
worthy as a steeple jack's, 
Camels don’t jangle my nerves. 
They taste extra-mild and deli- 
cate too. Camels never leave 
an unpleasant after-taste, and 
they're so gentle to the throat. 
In fact, Camels agree with me 
in every way! I think that’s 
what counts most—how your 
Cigarette agrees with you!” 


“Cigarettes seem 
pretty much alike 
to me. Do you find 
some difference be- 
tween Camels and 
the others, Miss 
Bourke-White?” 
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NEW YORK 


“KER ep CENTEX 


On the esth floor of the 
famous R.C. A. Building 
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MISS BOURKE-WHITE, like 
most modern women, likes 
dancing and the theatre. 
“And,” she says, “I have Cam- 
els with me. Camels make a 
big difference in smoking.” 


oo’ 


ONE SMOKER 


PEOPLE DO APPRECIATE THE 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


IN CAMELS 


THEY ARE THE 


LARGEST-SELLING 
CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


CHECK UP ON YOUR TIME FOR HEARING 
E-D-D-1-E C-A-N-T-O-R! 


America's great fun-maker and personality, brought to you by 
Camel cigarettes, every Monday night over Columbia Network. 
See your local newspaper for time. 


Also BENNY GOODMAN'S BAND 


Hear the great Goodman Swing Band “go to town.” Every Tues+ 
day night at 8:30 pm E.S.T. (9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), 7:30 pmC.S.T., 
6:30 pm M. S.T., 5:30 pm P. S.T., over Columbia Network. 


Copyright, 1988, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Sslem, N.C. 


atts CAMELS AGREE Win Me /” 





Leading growers tell their 
preference in cigarettes 
— it's Camel! 


“We smoke Camels because we know 
tobscco,” tebacce planters say 





“I’ve been planting to- 
bacco for twenty years,” 
# says Harry C, King. 

eed “Camel bought the choice 
& 3 lots of my last crop—paid 
more for my best tobacco. So I know 
they use finer, more expensive tobac- 
cos in Camels—a mighty good reason 
why my cigarette is Camel.” 









“T’m a tobacco planter,” 
says Vertner Hatton, who 
has grown tobacco 25 
years. “The Camel peo- 
ple pay more for our bet- 
ter éobaccos, Last crop they took 
my finest grades. I smoke Camels—I 
know no substitute for expensive to- 
baccos. Most planters favor Camels.” 





“Tt’s a fact Camel uses 
costlier tobaccos,” says 
Floyd Smither,who knows 
a tobacco from the ground 
oa up. “Last year I grew a 
handsomé crop. Camel bought up my 
best leaf tobacco. I smoke Camels--so 
do most planters hereabouts. I know 
the quality tobacco in them,” 
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+ THE PRESIDENT 'S DECLARATION OF WAR ON MONOPOLIES 


+ 





RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

moves to intensify compe- 
tition but disavows “any ill- 
considered  ‘trust-busting’ 
activity”.. Repercussions in 
the election campaigns are 
expected by Washington ob- 
servers. Because of its poten- 
tially historic significance, 
The United States News 
presents the President's mes- 
sage, transmitted to Con- 
gress April 29, herewith in 
full text: 











To the Congress of the United Sfates: 


Unhappy events abroad have re- 
taught us two simple truths about 
the liberty of a democratic people. 

The first truth is that the liberty 
of a democracy is not safe if the 
people tolerate the growth of private 
power to a point where it becomes 
stronger than their democratic state 
itself. That, in its essence, is Fascism 
—ownership of Government by an 
individual, by a group, or by any 
other controlling private power. 

The second truth is that the liberty 
of a democracy is not safe if its busi- 
ness system does not provide em- 
ployment and produce and distribute 
goods in such a way as to sustain an 
acceptable standard of living. 

Both lessons hit home. , 

Among us today a concentration 
of private power without equal in 
history is growing. 

This concentration is seriously im- 
pairing the economic effectiveness of 
private enterprise as a way of pro- 
viding employment for labor and 
capital and as a way of assuring a 
more equitable distribution of in- 
come and earnings among the peopie 
of the nation as a whole. 


I. The Growing Concentration of 


Economic Power 

Statistics of the Bureau of Inter- 
mal Revenue reveal the following 
amazing figures for 1935: 

Ownership of corporate assets: 

Of all corporations reporting from 
every part of the nation, one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of them owned 52 per 
cent of the assets of all of them; 

and to clinch the point: 

Of all corporations reporting, less 
than 5 per cent of them owned 87 
per cent of all the assets of all of 
them. 

Income and profits of corporations: 

Of all the corporations reporting 
from every part of the country, one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of them earned 
50 per cent of the net income of all 
of them; 

and to clinch the point: 

Of all the manufacturing corpora- 
tions reporting, less than 4 per cent 
of them earned 84 per cent of all the 
net profits of all of them. 

The statistical history of modern 
times proves that in time of depres- 
sion concentration of business speeds 
up. Bigger business then has larger 
opportunity to grow still bigger at 
the expense of smaller competitors 
who are weakened by financial ad- 
versity. 

The danger of this centralization 
in a handful of huge corporations is 
not reduced or eliminated, as is 
sometimes urged, by the wide public 
distribution of their securities. The 
Mere number of security-holders 
gives little clue to the size of their 
individual holdings or to their actu- 
al ability to have a voice in the man- 
agement. In fact, the concentration 
of stock ownership of corporations 
in the hands of a tiny minority of 
the population matches the concen- 
tration of corporate assets. 

The year 1929 was a banner year 
for distribution of stock ownership. 
But in that year 

three-tenths of 1 per cent of our 

population received 78 per cent of 

the dividends reported by individ- 
uals. This has roughly the same ef- 
fect as if, out of every 300 persons 
in our population, one person re- 
ceived 78 cents out of every dollar of 
corporate dividends while the other 

299 persons divided up the other 22 

cents between them. 

The effect of this concentration is 
reflected in the distribution of na- 
tional inceme. 

A recent study by the National Re- 
sources Committee shows that in 
1935-36 

47 per cent of all American families 

and single individuals living alone 

had incomes of less than $1,000 for 
the year; 

and at the other end of the ladder 

a@ little less than 1% per cent of the 

nation’s families received incomes 

which in dollars and cents reached 
the same total as the incomes of the 

47 per cent at the bottom; 

Furthermore, to drive the point 
home, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue reports that estate tax re- 
turns in 1936, show that: 

33 per cent of the property which 
Was passed by inheritance was 
found in only 4 per cent of all the 
reporting estates. (And the figures 
of concentration would be far more 
impressive, if we included all the 
smaller estates which, under the law, 
do not have to report.) 

We believe in a way of living in 
which political democracy and free 
Private enterprise for profit should 
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ican industry. 


Close financial control, through in- 


| have taken from American business 
much of its traditional virility, inde- 
pendence, adaptability and daring— 
without compensating advantages. 
They have not given the stability 
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democratic government. 
come as some (by no means all) of 
the possessors of that private power 
’ would make the people believe— 


Il. Financial Control Over Industry 


do not measure the actual degree of 
concentration of control over Amer- 


terlocking spheres of influence over 
channels of investment, and through 
the use of financial devices like 
holding companies and strategic mi- 
nority interests, creates close control 
of the business policies of enter- 
prises which masquerade as inde- 
pendent units. 


nancial and management control lies 
upon large and strategic areas of 
American industry. The small busi- 
ness man is unfortunately being 
driven into a less and less independ- 
ent position in American life. You 
and I must admit that. 


free enterprise and is becoming a 
cluster 
masking itself as a system of free 
enterprise after the American mod- 
el, it is in fact becoming a concealed 
cartel system after the European 
model. 


unfortunately, has evolved into 
banker control of industry. We op- 
pose that, 


for the investing public. Investment 
judgment requires the disinterested 
appraisal of other people’s manage- 
ment. 
torted if it is combined with the con- 
flicting duty of controlling the man- 
agement it is supposed to judge. 


tality and the flexibility that comes 


pendent judgments and vibrant en- 
ergies of thousands upon thousands 
of independent business men. 


aged to exercise his own judgment 
and to venture his own small sav- 


new enterpyise investment. 
will dare to compete against men 
but not against giants. 


Ill. The Decline of Competition 


we are the most efficient industrial 
nation on earth. 


employment of capital and labor 
we are among the least efficient. 


bor and capital are not new. We 
have had them since good free land 
gave out in the West at the turmm.-of 
the century. They were old before 
we undertook changes in our tax | 
policy or in our labor and social | 


“Thorough Study of Concentration of Economic Power” Is Proposed —Future 


serve and protect each other—to + The problem of bringing idle men +]YV, 


ensure a maximum of human lib- 
erty not for a few but for all. 

It has been well said that “The 
freest government, if it could exist, 
would not be long acceptable, if the 
tendency of the laws were to create 
a rapid accumulation of property 
in few hands, and to render the 
great mass of the population de- 
pendent and penniless.” 

Today many Americans ask the 
uneasy question: Is the vociferation 
that our liberties are in danger jus- 
tified by the facts? 

Today’s answer on the part of 
average men and women in every 
part of the country is far more 
accurate than it would have been 
in 1929—for the very simple reason 
that during the past nine years we 
have been doing a lot of common- 
sense thinking. Their answer is 
that if there is that danger it 
comes from that concentrated pri- 
vate economic power which is 
struggling so hard to master our 
It will not 





from our democratic government 
itself. 


’ Even these statistics I have cited 


That heavy hand of integrated fi- 





Seven-Point' Program Outlined 


and idle money together will not 
be solved by abandoning the for- 
ward steps we have taken to ad- 


just the burdens of taxation more 
fairly and to attain social justice | 


and security. 

If you believe with me in private 
initiative, you must acknowledge 
the right of well-managed small 
business to expect to make reason- 
able profits. 
the destruction of this opportunity 
follows concentration of control of 
any given industry into a small 
number of dominating corporations. 

One of the primary causes of our 
present difficulties lies in the dis- 
appearance of price competition in 
many industrial fields, particularly 
in basic manufacture where con- 
centrated economic power is most 
evident—and where rigid prices and 
fluctuating payrolls are general. 

Managed industrial prices mean 
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You must admit that | 





Exploitation. 


Competition, of course 


the chiseling of 
wages, the stretching of 
hours, are not necessaly, fair 
proper methods of competition. 


labor, 


of competition. 


It is, of course, necessary to ope- 
rate the competitive system of free 
In gauging 
the market for their wares business- 
men, like the farmers, should be 
given all possible information by 
government and by their own associ- 


enterprise intelligently. 





THURMAN W. ARNOLD 


THE MEN BEHIND THE MONOPOLY MESSAGE 
yas are the four legal aides of the President who assisted him in preparing his message to Congress—Attorney General Homer S. 


Competition Does Not Mean+ 
| halls of government, who encourage 


like all 
other good things, can be carried to 
excess. Competition should not ex- 
| tend to fields where it has demon- 
| strably bad social and economic con- 

sequences. The exploitation of child 
workers 
workers 
or 
I 
have consistently urged a federal 
wage and hours bill to take the min- 
imum decencies of life for the work- 
ing man and woman out of the field 


| the growing restriction of competi- | 
tion either by active efforts or by | 


| passive resistance 
tempts 


ness and financial control. 


trol 


tion of private power. 


can expect. 


VI. A Program. 
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The traditional approach to the 
problems I have discussed has been 





The enforcement of free compe- 
tition is the best regulation business 


to sincere at- | 
to change the trend; are 
shouldering a terrific responsibility. 
Consciously, or unconsciously, they 
are working for centralized busi- 
Con- 
sciously, or unconsciously, they are 
therefore either working for con- 
of the government itself by 
business and finance or the other 
alternative—a growing concentra- 
tion of public power in the govern- 
ment. to cope with such concentra- 


| 





Those people, in and out of the + and the effect of that concentration 


upon the decline of competition. 
There should be an examination of 
the existing price system and the 
price policies of industry to deter- 
mine their effect upon the general 
level of trade, upon employment, 
upon long-term profits and upon 
consumption. The study should not 
be confined to the traditional anti- 
trust field. The effects of tax, patent 
and other government policies can- 
not be ignored. 

The study should be comprehen- 
sive and adequately financed. I 
recommend an appropriation of not 
less than $500,000 for the conduct 
of such comprehensive study by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and such 
other agencies of government as 
have special experience in various 
phases of the inquiry. 

I enumerate some of the items 
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Private enterprise is ceasing to be 


of private collectivisms; 





We all want efficient industrial 


growth and the advantages of mass’ | 
production. 
we return to the hand loom or hand 
forge. A series of processes involved 
in turning out a given manufactured 
product may well require one or 
more huge mass production plants. 
Modern, efficiency may call for this. 
But modern efficient mass produc- 
tion is not furthered by a central 
control which destroys competition 
between industrial plants each capa- 
ble of efficient mass production whiie 
operating as separate units. Indus- 
trial efficiency does not have to mean 
industrial empire building 


No one suggests that | 


And industrial empire building, 


Such control does not offer safety 


It becomes blurred and dis- 


Interlocking financial controls 


hey promised. 
Business enterprise needs new vi- 


rom the diversified efforts, inde- 
The individual must be encour- 
ngs, not in stock gambling but in 


Men 


and Its Effect on Employment 
In output per man or machine, 


In the matter of complete mutual 


Our difficulties of employing la- 





egisation. They were caused not 


by this legislation but by the same 


forces which caused the legislation. | 


| 


fewer jobs. It is no accident that, 
in industries like cement and steel, 
where prices have remained firm in 
the face of a falling demand, pay- 
rolls have shrunk as much as 40 and 
50 per cent in recent months. Nor 
is it mere chance that in most com- 
petitive industries where prices ad- 
just themselves quickly to falling 
demand, payrolls and employment 
have been far better maintained. 
By prices we mean, of course, the 
prices of the finished articles and 
not the wages paid to workers. 

When prices are privately man- 
aged at levels above those which 
would be determined by free com- 
petition, everybody pays. 

The contractor pays more for 
materials; the home-builder pays 
more for his house; the tenant pays 
more rent; and the worker pays in 
lost work. 

Even the Government itself is 
unable, in a large range of mate- 
rials, to obtain competitive bids. 
It is repeatedly confronted with 
bids identical to the last cent. 

Our housing shortage is a perfect 
example of how ability to control 
prices interferes with the ability of 
private enterprise to fill the needs 
of the community and provide em- 
ployment for capital and labor. 

On the other hand, we have some 
lines of business, large and small, 
which are genuinely competitive. 
Often these competitive industries 
must buy their basic products from 
monopolistic industry, thus losing, 
and causing the public to lose, a 
large part of the benefit of their 
own competitive policy. Further- 
more, in times of recession, the 
practices of monopolistic industries 
make it difficult for business or ag- 
riculture which is competitive and 
which does not curtail production 
below normal needs, to find a mar- 
ket for its goods even at reduced 
prices. For at such times a large 
number of customers of agriculture 
and competitive industry are being 
thrown out of work by those non- 
competitive industries which choose 
to hold their prices rather than to 
move their goods and to employ 
their workers. 

If private enterprise, left to its 
own devices, becomes half-regi- 
mented and half-competitive, half- 
Slave and half-free, as it is today, 
it obviously cannot adjust itself to 
meet the needs and the demands 
of the country. 

Most complaints for violations of 
the anti-trust laws are made by 
business men against other business 
men, Even the most monopolistic 
business man disapproves of all 
monopolies but his own. We may 
smile at this as being just an ex- 
ample of human nature, but we 
cannot laugh away the fact that the 
combined effect of the monopolistic 
controls which each business group 
imposes for its own benefit, inevi- 
tably destroys the buying power of 
the nation as a whole. 
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ations so that they may act with + through the anti-trust laws. 


knowledge and not on impulse. Se- 
rious problems of temporary over- 
production can and should be avoid- 
ed by disseminating information that 
will discourage the production of 
more goods than the current mar- 
kets can possibly absorb or the ac- 
cumulation of dangerously large in- 
ventories for which there is no ob- 
vious need. 

It is, of course, necessary to en- 
courage rises in the levei of those 
competitive prices, such as agricul- 
tural prices, which must rise to put 
our price structure into more work- 
able balance and make the debt bur- 
den more tolerable. Many such com- 
petitive prices are now too low. 

It may at times be necessary to 
give special treatment to chronically 
sick industries which have dete- 
riorated too far for natural revival, 
especially those which have a pub- 
lic or quasi-public character. 

But generally over the field of 
industry and finance we must re- 
vive and strengthen competition if 
we wish to preserve and make work- 
able our traditional system of free 
private enterprise. 

The justification of private profit 
is private risk. We cannot safely 
make America safe for the business 
man who does not want to take the 
burdens and risks of being a busi- 
ness man, 


V. The Choice Before Us 
Examination of methods of con- 
ducting and controlling private 
enterprise which keep it from fur- 
nishing jobs or income or oppor- 
tunity for one-third of the popula- 


tion is long overdue on the part of - 


those who sincerely want to pre- 
Serve the system of private enter- 
prise for profit. 

No people, least of all a ‘demo- 
cratic people, will be content to go 
without work or to accept some 
standard of living which obviously 
and woefully falls short of their 
capacity to produce. No people, 
least of all a people with our tradi- 
tions of personal liberty, will endure 
the slow erosion of opportunity for 


the common man, the oppressive | 


sense of helplessness under the 
domination of a few, which are 
overshadowing our whole economic 
life. 

A discerning magazine of business 
has editorially pointed out that big 
business collectivism in industry 
compels an ultimate collectivism in 
government. 

The power of a few to manage 
the economic life of the nation must 
be diffused among the many or be 
transferred to the public and its 
democratically responsible govern- 
ment. 
and administered, if the nation’s 
business is to be allotted by plan 
and not by competition, that power 
should not be vested in any private 
group or cartel, however benevo- 
lent its professions profess to be. 





If prices are to be managed | 


| approach we do not propose to aban- 
|} don. On the contrary, although we 
must recognize the inadequacies of 
| the existing laws, we seek to enforce 
them so that the public shall not be 
deprived of such protection as they 
afford. To enforce them properly re- 
quires thorough investigation not 
only to discover such violations as 
may exist but to avoid hit and miss 
prosecutions harmful to business and 
government alike. To provide for the 
proper and fair enforcement of the 
existing anti-trust laws I shall sub- 
mit, through the budget, recommen- 
dations for a deficiency appropria- 
tion of $200,000 for the Department 
of Justice. 

But the existing anti-trust laws 
are inadequate — most importantly 
because of new financial economic 
conditions with which they are pow- 
erless to cope. 

The Sherman Act was passed near- 
ly forty years ago. The Clayton and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts were 
passed over twenty years ago. We 
have had considerable experience 
under those acts. In the meantime 
we have had a chance to observe the 
practical operation of large-scale 
| industry and to learn many things 

about the competitive system whicn 
| we did not know in those days. 

We have witnessed the merging- 
out of effective competition in many 
fields of enterprise. We have learned 
that the so-called competitive sys- 
tem works differently in an industry 
where there are many independent 
units, from the way it works in an 





dominate the market. 

We have also learned that a re- 
alistic system of business regulation 
has to reach more than consciously 
immoral acts. The community is in- 
terested in economic results. It must 
be protected from economic as well 
as moral wrongs. We must find prac- 
tical controls over blind economic 
forces as well as over blindly selfish 
men, 

Government can deal and should 
deal with blindly selfish men. But 
that is a comparatively small part— 
the easizr part—of our problem. The 
| larger, more important and more 

difficult part of our problem is to 

deal with men who are not selfish 
| and who are good citizens, but who 
cannot see the social and economic 

consequences of their actions in a 

modern economically interdependent 

community. They fail to grasp the 

Significance of some of %ur most vi- 

tal social and economic preblems be- 
| cause they see them only in the light 
of their own personal experience and 
not in perspective with the experi- 
ence of other men and other indus- 
tries. They, therefore, fail to see 
these problems for the nation as a 
whole. 

To meet the situation I have de- 
scribed, there should be a thorough 
study of the concentration of eco- 





} nomic power in American industry 





industry where a few large producers | 
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that should be embraced in the 
proposed stydy. The items are not 
intended to be all-inclusive. One 
or two of the items, such as bank 
holding companies and investment 
trusts, have already been the sub- 
ject of special study, and legisla- 
tion concerning these need not be 
delayed. 


(1) Improvement of Anti-Trust 
Procedure. 

A revision of the existing anti- 
trust laws should make them sus- 
ceptible of practical enforcement by 
casting upon those charged with 
violations the burden of proving 
facts peculiarly within their knowl- 
edge.. Proof by the Government of 
identical bids, uniform pricé in- 
creases, price leadership, higher do- 
mestic than export prices, or other 
specified price rigidities might be 
accepted as prima facie evidence of 
unlawful actions. 

The Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission 
should be given more adequate and 
effective power to investigate when- 
ever there is reason to believe that 
conditions exist or practices prevail 
which violate the provisions or de- 
feat the objectives of the anti- 
trust laws. If investigation reveals 
border-line cases where legitimate 
cooperative efforts ta eliminate so- 
cially and economically harmful 
methods of competition in particu- 
lar industries are thwarted by fear 
of possible technical violations of 
the anti-trust laws, remedial legis- 
lation should be considered. 

As a really effective deterrent to 
personal wrong-doing, I would sug- 
gest that where a corporation is 
enjoined from violating the law, the 
court might be empowered to en- 
join the corporation for a specified 
period of time from giving any re- 
munerative employment or any of- 


ficial position to any person who | 


has been found to bear a responsi- 
bility for the wrongful corporate 
action. 

As a further deterrent to corpo- 
rate wrong-doing the Government 
might well be authorized to with- 
hold government purchases from 
companies guilty of unfair or mo- 
nopolistic practice. 

(2) Mergers and Interlocking Re- 
lationship. 

More rigid scrutiny through the 
Federal Trade Commission and the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion of corporate mergers, consoli- 
dations and acquisitions than that 
now provided by the Clayton Act to 
prevent their consummation when 
not clearly in the public interest; 
more effective methods for break- 
ing up interlocking relationships 
and like devices for bestowing busi- 
ness by favor. 


(3) Financial Controls. 

The operations of financial insti- 
tutions should be directed to serve 
the interests of independent busi- 
ness and restricted against abuses 

















which promote concentratj 


power over American industry 









(a) Investment Trusts, 

Investment trusts should } 
brought under strict contro} re 
insure their operations in +, 
interests of their oe 
rather than their manaom, 
The Securities and Exc eal 
Commission is to make a report 
to Congress on the resyjts ofa 
comprehensive study of pot. 
ment trusts and their operation 
which it has carrie ‘a 
nearly two years. The invest 
ment trust, like the holding 
company, puts 
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on for 






huge 





aggrega. 
tions of the capital of the pub 
lic at the direction of a few 





Managers. Unless properly re. 
stricted, it has potentialities of 
abuse second only to the hold. 
ing company as a device for the 
further centralization of con. 
trol over American industry and 
American finance. “™ 

The tremendous investment 
funds controlled by our great 
insurance companies have 4 
certain Kinship to investment 
trusts, in that these Companies 
invest as trustees the Savings of 
millions of our people. The Se. 
curities and Exchange Commis. 
Sion should be authorized to 
make an investigation of the 
facts relating to these invest- 
ments, with particular relation 
to their use as an instrument of 
economic power. 
























(b) Bank Holding Companies, 

It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the great eco. 
nomic power that might be 
wielded by a group which may 
succeed in acquiring domination 
over banking resources in any 
considerable area of the coun- 
try. That power becomes par- 
ticularly dangerous when it js- 
exercised from a distance, and 
notably so when effective con- 
trol is maintained without ihe 
responsibilities of complete own- 
ership. 

We have seen the multiplied 
evils which have arisen from 
the holding company system in 
the case of public utilities, 
where a small minority owner- 
ship has been able to dominate 
a far-flung system. 

We do not want those evils 
repeated in the banking field, 
and we should take steps now 
to see that they are not. 

It is not a sufficient assur- 
ance against the future to say 
that no great evil has yet re- 
sulted from holding company 
operations in this field. The 
possibilities of great harm are 
inherent in the situation. 

I recommend that the Con- 
gress enact at this session leg- 
islation that will effectively con- 
trol the operation of bank hold- 
ing companies; prevent holding 
companies from acquiring con- 
trol of any more banks, di- 
rectly or indirectly: prevent 
banks controlled by holding 
companies from establishing 
any more branches: and make 
it illegal for a holding company, 
or any corporation or enterprise 
in which it is financially intel- 
ested, to borrow from or sell se- 
curities to’a bank in which i 
holds stock. 

I recommend that this bank 
legislation make provision for 
the gradual separation of banks 
from holding company control 
or ownership, allowing a reasol- 
able time for this accomplish 
ment—time enough for it to be 
done in an orderly manner and 
without causing inconvenience 
to communities served by hold- 
ing company banks 
(4) Trade Associations. 
Supervision and effective public 

of the activities of trade associa" 
tions, and a clarificatio: and dee 
lineation of their legitimate sphert# 
of activity which will enable them 
to combat unfair metho«s of = 
petition but which will — 
against their interference with ! 
gitimate competitive pract 
(5) Patent Laws. 
Amendment of the patent *40 " 
prevent their use to suppres 
ventions, and to create 
monopplies. Of course, 
amendment should not nv 
inventor of his royalty "8s" 
generally speaking, future 7 
might be made available ior 
any one upon payment 0 * 
priate royalties. Open pate * 
have voluntarily been pub 
fect in a number of impore”” 
dustries with wholesome res 
(6) Tax Correctives. 
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Tax policies should b: -— , 
give affirmative encourasc™ 
competitive enterprise. — 
cirec 


ated @ 
Attention might be ¢ ogee 
increasing the intercorporaté poe 
dend tax to discourage h° - 1 
panies and to further ager 
the corporation income - 1 EE 
ing to size. The gradua ad 1a 
need not be so high as © ™ 
ness impracticable, but 
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Unions, employers come 
to grips over a burning issue: 
Wage reductions. 
est The huge railway indus- 
try tensely waits outcome of 














Dub. o proposed 15 per cent pay 
few 

¥ re. cut. 

° Ms Meanwhile, some novel 
101d. ; 

t the agreements are reached in 
con. 

peer wage disputes. 

ment |_ —— 

reat HE decision of the Associa- 

: x tion of American Railroads, © 

wes meeting in Chicago, to recom- 

gS of mend that wage reductions of 15 

 Se- per cent be put into effect, casts 
_ the spotlight on an issue which 


* has become of major importance 
in current labor relations. This 
issue is wage reductions, the at- 
tempts of employers coming 
into conflict with the resistance 
: of unions which have recently 
0 become powerful in the mass- 
production industries. 


2 
nay Wage reductions by the railroads 
tion is far from a simple process, since 
any procedure must be taken in accord- 
— ance with the Railway Labor Act 
ar and no permanent machinery has 


al been built up by which both em- 
ployers and employes may speak ef- 
fectively through a single organiza- 
tion on each side. While the wage 
vn reduction recommended to members 
| of the association was to become ef- 
‘ied fective on July 1, the negotiations 
necessary will occupy many months 
if they follow the course taken in 
les, the past. 

The 150 or more railroads deal 
with a maximum of 21 different 
unions for men in different classes 
of service. The individual lines, if 
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+ Akron, Ohio, asked the United Rub- 


- B (esqraca «Spotlight on Pay Cuts: 


= The Railway Wage -Problem 


+ property demanding a 


Wage re- 
duction. 

The union in each case must then 
name a date for meeting with the 
company. This step merely begins 
the process, which may lead to ap- 
pointing of groups authorized to 
speak for all or most of the rail- 
roads and unions. Only then will 
serious negotiations open. 

If negotiations break down, the 
National Mediation Board may offer 
its services as mediator or may seek 
to persuade both sides to arbitrate 


ber Workers (CIO) to accept a 1742 
per cent wage cut, the alternative 
being removal of a large part of its 
production to centers where wage 
rates were lower. 


ment reached when Gar Wood In- 
dustries, Inc., sought to reduce 
wages by 20 per cent. 

A strike was called by the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO), but was 
terminated on the understanding 
that, while the cut would go into 
effect, the employes in the future 


| would receive 20 per cent of all divi- 


| dends declared. The president of 


The uhion refused to put the mat- | 


ter to a vote but offered to accept a 


cut of 6 cents an hour in basic rates | 


if the company would grant vaca- 
tions with pay and agree not to 
further decentralize production for 
two years. 


A NOVEL SETTLEMENT 

Due in part to the efforts of the 
Federal Conciliation Service, which 
sent an accountant to make an in- 
dependent survey of the cost of pro- 
duction, both sides reached a tenta- 
tive agreement late last week under 
which the basic rate of pay would 


—Underwood & Underwood 


“NO”—RAIL WAGE CUTS—“YES” 
HE vote of the American Association of Railroads, headed by 
John J. Pelley (right) to cut wages 15 per cent effective July 
1, brought immediate condemnation from George Harrison (left) 


president of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 


Mr. Pel- 


ley estimated the cut would save the rails $250,000,000 annually. 
Mr. Harrison said the “railroad problem is not as acute as many 
of their representatives are endeavoring to make the public believe.” 








the question. In the event a strike 
or lockout is threatened, the Presi- 


| dent may step in and forbid such 


action for a maximum of 60 days 
pending a study of the question by 
a special commission and the sub- 
mission of its recommendatiéns for 
settlement. 
may a strike or lockout legally take 
place. 


THE GOODRICH DISPUTE 


A different situation arose when 


| the Goodrich Rubber Company in 


Only after the 60 days | 


be cut 12 per cent, effective on May 
1. Employes, however, would be- 
ceive vacations with pay. 

The company wrote a letter stat- 
ing that during the life of the agree- 
ment it would maintain production 
in the Akron plant in the same pro- 
portion to that elsewhere as at 
present. The agreement would ex- 
pire at the end of the year. If con- 
summated, this contract will be the 
first between the company and the 
union, 

Still more novel was the settle- 





| 





|} Statement from 


the company also, under the agree- 
ment, was to accept a 50 per cent 
reduction in his salary. 


The Rival Mining Unions 
New A. F. of L. Charter 


IVALRY between the A. F. of L. 

and the C. I. O. promises to be 
intensified as the result of the ac- 
tion of the former’s executive coun- 
cil, which opened its Quarterly meet- 
ing in Washington last week. 

The council granted an interna- 
tional charter to the Progressive 
Miners of America as a rival to the 
United Mine Workers (CIO), of 
which John L. Lewis is president. 
It was given a continent-wide juris- 
diction as an industrial union. 

In planning a vigorous organizing 
campaign, William Green, president 
of the A. F. of L., stated that the 


| new union would not be able to re- 


voke charters of locals and appoint 
new officers, as allegedly was done 
by the United Mine Workers. 

There also would be no check-off 
sought in contract, so that funds 
would not be paid to the interna- 





Behind the Attempt 
To Achieve Recovery 





Through Cooperation 


[Continued From Page 3.] 


come and economic power within 
this nation. 

Men who signed the pledge of co- 
operation are among those to whom 
Mr. Roosevelt refers as wielding “a 
concentration of private power with- 
out equal in history.” He is asking 
Congress how to break up or to regu- 
late this power. 

At about the same time, Mr. Roose- 
velt wrote to Commissioner Hanes, 
of the SEC, who arranged for the 
industrialists and 


| financiers, asking that he thank the 


| 





st they act on the recommendation 

of the association, will approach 
™ each of these unions on its own 
- ’ ——_—_—_——- 
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d 12 different makes of cars were used—leading 
le brands of oil from every price range were tested! 
Cars were kept running night and day—cover- 
ing more than 100,000 miles. 
tt Here are the results, confirmed by Barney _ ing, more economical. 
. Oldfield, America’s master test driver: Motors 
; using the New Cities Service Motor Oi saved 


j 


ee | 
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7 0% on oil consumption, showed 17% less wear 
y ©n pistons and 25% less bearing wear! 


“SEEING IS BELIEVING” New Oil Tester Shows Condition of Oil in 30 Seconds 


Only Cities Service has this new Oil 
Tester. The oil safety test is FREE. It 
places you under no obligation —and 
can save you money. Ask to see the 
Cities Service Test Plate in action today. 


j 








Your Cities Service attendant puts a 
drop of oil from your crankcase on the 
Test Plate. With your own eyes you 
are able to see whether your oil is thin, 
worn, burned or in any way unsafe. 














Tests on New Cities Service Motor Oil Show 
17% Less Wear on Pistons ... 25% Less Wear on Beatings 
-.. Confirmed by Barney Oldfield ...Only 25¢ a Quart! 


Today this sensational New Cities Service Motor 
Oil is on the market — ready to give you: these 
practical money-saving advantages. Thousands 
of thrifty motorists testify that it’s more endur- 


‘Cut your oil costs 10%! Ask for the New Cities 
Service Motor Oil at your nearest helpful Cities 
Service Dealer. Start today to save both your 
motor and your money! 











Tune in every Friday evening at 8 P. M. for one hour of delightful musical 
entertainment ... broadcast over WEAF and 44 associated NBC stations. 


_ OILS AND GASOLENES 


signers. Then the President said: 

“As you know, I am looking for 
the specific steps which will bring 
closer cooperation between business 
and Government and which will en- 
courage them to take the initiative 
to stabilize their industry. 

““t is mainly a qquestion of find- 
ing the methods, and the more con- 
crete suggestions that we have, the 
quicker we will find the proper solu- 
tion.” 

That brings into the limelight once 
again the struggle going on over 
much of the world to establish a new 
relationship between private busi- 
ness and government. 


tional union to be used as its officers 


| causes or unions would be author- 

ized without the consent of the rank 
and file members. 

Mr. Green announced also that a 


fit. No contributions to other 


the 


part interest in a radio station in 
| Chicago had been obtained to carry 
on the campaign. 

The executive council reiterated 
its opposition to administration of | 
Wagner Act, 


the Labor Board. 
grounds in such 
that the emplover had 


particularly | the union for his employes. 


| in cases whére contracts with A. FP. 
| of L. unions had been set aside by 

The Board’s 
instances were 
“chosen” 




















Can YOUR Business Boast 
“A Lot of Promising Juniors 
Coming Along”? 


ORTUNATE is the general whose 

colonels, captains and lieutenants are 
able men ... And fortunate is the general 
manager whose junior executives are capably 
trained—both for their present jobs and for 
the jobs a step or two ahead. 


Both “generals” must stand or fall accord- 
ing to the capacities of their subordinates— 
the victories of both will depend in large 
measure on how loyal, capable and well- 
trained their backer-uppers are. 


Today your own business, if you stop to 
analyze it, may easily show dangerous weak- 
nesses of this sort—executives whose assis- 
tants are only assistants, always will be only 
assistants, could never conceivably step into 
the shoes of their chiets. 


So, because it costs valuable time, much 
money, many errors to bring new executives 
into a business from outside, many far- 
sighted business leaders have adopted a 
shrewd policy: They carefully train at least 
one employe as a substitute for every execu- 
tive. Thus every department head has an 
understudy—a man or woman who is under- 
going systematic training for future advance- 
ment. Laborers study foremanship, book- 
keepers study accounting, department man- 
agers study law or the intricacies of comp- 
trollership and executive management. 


Not only does such a policy provide a 
cushion of trained alternate personnel against 
times of emergency, but it fosters ambition, 
builds morale. Best of all, #t raises the average 


of ability right down the line. The book- 


_ How Good Are YOUR 
“Backer-Uppers” ? 


keeper may not yet have finished his accoun- 
tancy course but he’s a far better bookkeeper 


‘than the one who has never even started 


studying. 

Many of the nation’s leading corporations 
have found it both sound business strategy 
and enlightened personnel management of 
the best sort to encourage business training 
among their employes. Scores of the largest, 
hundreds of the smallest, encourage their 
employes to take LaSalle’s practical business 
training courses. Some partially underwrite 
the moderate cost; others merely arouse 
interest and leave the rest to their employes. 
The training is taken in the employe’s spare 
time without interfering with his present job. 


The detailed facts about the accomplish- 
ments of such concerns are intensely inter- 
esting to every executive who hears them: 
We believe they would be to you. 


May we send a representative to tell you 
more about it? There’s not the slightest 
obligation involved, of course. And we be- 
lieve that the plan he presents will definitely 
appeal to your progressiveness. A line or 
two to LaSalle Extension, Chicago, will 
bring a representative to your desk—when- 
ever and wherever you wish. Just address 
Dept. 5348-R. 


LaSalle Extension 


Practical Business Training for Men and Women On The Job 
Chicago, Illinois 
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E'S GROWN A LOT 
IN 37 YEARS... 


and he still stands for the most 
famous Soda Cracker in the world 


Many things have happened since 
the famous “Uneeda Boy”— sym- 
bol of America’s first packaged 
cracker—startled the food industry 
over 37 years ago. He is a member 
of the greatest biscuit family in 
the world! 

The cracker he is identified with 
still retains its popularity. For 
Uneeda Biscuit has never had its 
leadership challenged. 


CN|B 
NY 


Uneeda Biscuit was a good value 
at 5¢ in quality and quantity in 
1899. It is even a better value today 
at 5¢, particularly in view of the 
mounting costs of all materials. 

This fidelity to a high standard 
is characteristic of every operation 
of the National Biscuit Company. 


“It is one of the reasons why it is the 


leading baking company in the 
world, 


took foe Uhus Seat or Perrect Bakine whcck idenilifies 
produc of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Latest Problem 


Of the Auto Industry 





is Government control coming 
for the auto industry? The two 


viewpoints expressed. 
Dealers and their new trade code. 











or type of choice that faces a growing number 
of American industries is appearing now in 
concrete form within the vast automobile in- 
dustry. 

The choice is this: 

Whether the problems that grow from conflict- 
ing relationships between the different elements 
in an industry should be worked out through ma- 
chinery set upon a cooperative basis by the in- 

itself. 

Poe waeher Government should be called upon 
to create the machinery of regulation and con- 
trol, that then would be applied from the out- 
ks choice is emphasized by the meeting on 
April 26, 27 and 28 in Detroit of the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. This associa- 
tion accepted a new code of fair trade practices 
to be enforced by the Federal Trade Commission. 
But it also brought into the open grievances of 
dealers against automobile manufacturers. 


GRIEVANCES OF DEALERS 

Those grievances concern the division of terri- 
tory for automobile sales, the sales policies that 
result in. forcing dealers to take quotas of cars 
and parts, and the exercise by manufacturers of 
the right arbitrarily to cancel dealer contracts. 

Government now regulates the labor relations 
of the automobile industry as well as other in- 
dustries. Congress is about to start an investi- 
gation of dealer relations of the automobile in- 
dustry. Rep. Gardner R. Withrow, of Wisconsin, 
author of the resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion, hinted to the dealers that Government regu- 
lation might be coming to their industry. 

“Tf it is necessary that the Federal Government 
intercede by legislation or by supervision,” Mr. 
Withrow said, ““I say that it should do it before 
vicious and ruthless policies are permitted not 
only to ruin the industry but all those connected 
with it.” 

But E. M. Lied, of Omaha, president of the 
dealers’ association, took a different view. He 
urged a “partnership feeling” between different 
elements in the industry. “I do not agree with 


_ the majority of dealers,” Mr. Lieb added, “that 


the only recourse is legislative action.” 


MR. SLOAN’S VIEWS 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, speaking for management. in 
the industry, accepted many of the complaints 
made by dealers and advocated a change in the 
policies of manufacturers to meet those com- 
plaints. 

Then Mr. Sloan said: 

“My remarks would not be complete without 
taking recognition of the apparent belief of many 
of you that the satisfactory solution of our prob- 
lem lies in super-imposing the answer from with- 
out, by Government edict, as against developing 
it from within, through the spirit of cooperation, 
On this we stand at the cross-roads. 

“I cannot conceive how these complex prob- 
lems that need such intimate cooperation, such 
a profound understanding of the business, and 
such constant adjustments due to rapidly chang- 
ing events, can be dealt with constructively, ex- 
cept through the most intimate contact between 
those who are most concerned. 


“BY LAW—NOT BY EDICT” 

“Let us have government by law—thou shall 
or shall not—not by edict. That means a stifling 
regimentation. The exploitation of industry by 
regimentation means the death knell of in- 
dividual enterprise.” 

In their new code, the automobile industry’s 
dealers agree to outlaw many unethical practices 
involving misrepresentation. They refused, how- 
ever, to go along with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in agreeing to oppose price control in 
the used car field. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Goverumen? 


WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, Chairman, Securities 
and Exchange Commission: Too long did stock 
exchange remain institutions for the easy per- 
quisites of their members and the precarious 
satisfaction of a speculative urge. The position 
of the investor who owned securities which hap- 
pened to be traded on the stock exchanges was 
too often a secondary consideration. .. . 

There is a new and enlightened recognition of 
the public responsibilities of these institutions. 
Definitive action toward the objective of the 
creation of an institution truly sensitive to its 
public responsibilities lies ahead for the new 
men who will be at the helm of our greatest 
exchange. 

But all this was not done by legal mandate. 
It was accomplished by administrative direction 
and by leadership both in the exchange and in 
government, which gave voice to the long- 
slumbering urge for change both from within 
and without. Guided by the public interest and 
reinforced by extensive study, the Commission 
Was prepared to take that leadership. 

In the encounter with the problems. which lie 
ahead in this field, the Commission is again 
prepared to lend its support to the efforts of the 
new leadership which is moving toward our com- 
mon objective. 

(From an address before the Yale Club of 
Washington, D. C., April 27). 
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Copyrricnt, 1938, sy THe Unirep States NEws PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


;. President’s 1938 recovery program calls for a new attempt to 
force banks to increase lending to business men and others by 
glutting their vaults with idle money not earning its keep. 

As the chart above shows, this policy first was tried in 1932 and re- 
mained a settled policy until 1936 when first signs that bank loans were 


Chart based upon Federal Reserve Board data. 


rising led to a reversal of policy. ; 

Now the excess reserves of banks, on which expanded credit can be 
based are to be increased gradually by Government action to an unpre- 
cedented total of $3,800,000,000. 
of new credit could rest on this base. 


In theory, a potential $24,000,000,000 





(Mecrsqraiale THE RECOVERY PLAN—1938 MODEL: 
EMPHASIS ON BANK CREDIT, NOT ON CASH 


pacha and public lending, not public + business and private bankers to. generate re- + deliberately and persistently to ‘make money 


spending, is the actual basis on which the 
Government’s recovery plans rest for 1938. 
Emphasis is on psychology and not upon cash. 
The real story of the new plans is told by a 
glance at the chart printed above. That glance 
will reveal what it is that the President seeks 
prior to actual large scale Government spending. 
Mr. Roosevelt seeks, like President Hoover 
sought before him, to force the country’s banks 
to push money out into use by loading those 
banks with immense amounts of idle funds. 
The bottom line on the chart above shows the 
total of reserves in the hands of banks over and 
above the amount of reserves that they are re- 
quired to keep against their deposits. Before 
1932 banks possessed little or no excess reserves. 


Since 1932 the Govern- 


FINDING A USE FOR ment has endeavored de- 
liberately to build up 


THEIR IDLE MONEY bank reserves. With ex- 


cess reserves on hand, banks have faced the 
problem of finding a use for these idle funds. 
In theory, each dollar of-reserve excess now 
could serve as the basis of about six dollars of 
bank credit. 

But how well that theory is being translated 
into actual performance is shown by the top 
line on the chart, 


THE BANK PROBLEM; 


This line shows the volume of commercial 
loans made by member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. These>loans, instead of ex- 
panding after 1932 as bank reserves were arti- 
ficially built up, actually continued to contract, 
Later, as recovery set in, bank loans for com- 
mercial purposes moved higher, only to level 
off and start down this year. 

Before the downturn came in bank loans, the 
Government had stepped in to check the rise in 
the total of excess bank reserves, fearing that 
a credit inflation might develop. It did this by 
two methods. The first was to require banks 
to keep a larger percentage of their deposits in 
the form of reserves. The second was to borrow 
money to pay for gold flowing into the United 
States to keep that gold from flowing into the 
banks. 

Now, as the first major step in the President's 
plan for attempting to revive business, the Gov- 
ernment again will reverse its policy and will 
build excess bank reserves to unprecedented 
heights. i 

This move really constitutes the so-called “re- 
covery plan” for 1938. 

Other phases of that plan, officials now admit, 
are unlikely to, get definitely under way until 
1939. Relief payments are an exception, but the 
payments for relief are not to be increased ma- 
terially over those now being made so that they 
do not involve additional pump-priming. 

The result of this situation is that President 


Roosevelt places first dependence on private | 





covery. 

That accounts for the new attempt to find a 
basis for cooperation between the Government 
and business leaders. Henry Ford’s visit to the 
White House can fit into the picture. So can 
the latest manifesto signed by sixteen big busi- 
ness men and big financiers promising coopera- 
tion, 

Here is what the planners now have in mind: 

Banks already are glutted with idle money. 
The Government will add to that glut at this 





The real 1938 recovery program. 
Private lending to get the first call 

A story of the long effort ‘to put 
idle funds of banks to work. 











time by a deliberate policy of forcing an increase 
in excess bank reserves. This forcing will be 
done by letting $50,000,000 of cash flow into the 
banks each week until $1,400,000,000 of formerly 
sterilized gold is all released. 

As idle funds pile up and the difficulty of 
earning a living increases for bankets, the official 
expectation is that pressure to find borrowers 
or to discover new uses for money will become 
irresistible. 

One life insurance company already is pre- 
paring to spend up to $100,000,000 on a housing 
project of its own in New York. Banks are show- 
ing an increased interest in the lending possi- 
bilities involved in the guaranteed mortgages 
of the Federal Housing Administration. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is offering 
to cooperate with bankers in assuming the risks 
involved in loans to individual business men. 

Also: an offering of high grade utility com- 
pany bonds disclosed that investors are ready 
to jump at the opportunity to buy good new 
securities, Interest rates on money are being 
forced down to new lows. 

In other words there are some stirrings that 
suggest the possibility. that money is itching to 
get to work. 


THE GOAL IN VIEW: But what are the real 
MORE PRODUCTION, “hances of putting the 


country’s huge and grow- 
MORE EMPLOYMENT ing store of credit money 


to work in a way that will provide production 
and jobs and new wealth? 


7 

The answer to that question depends on the 
prospect of finding individuals and corporations 
willing to borrow and with sufficient resources 
or collateral to insure at least a ‘reasonable de- 
gree of soundness to the loans that may be made 
to them. 

Here again the chart on this page shows the 
record. 

Ever since 1932 Government has been trying 





! 


cheap and easy and to add to the pressure on 
banks to loan. The record of excess bank re- 
serves tells the story of that effort. It is an 
effort that now will be undertaken on an un- 
precedented scale. 

But the volume of commercial bank loans, as 
the same chart discloses, was larger when there 
were no excess bank reserves than when those 
reserves were measured in billions of dollars, 
The one time when bank loans tended to rise— 
starting in 1936—the money managers became 
frightened over the prospect of a credit boom 
and moved swiftly to cut down the volume of 
excess bank reserves. 

On the record there isfittle to show that suc- 
cess can be expected to flow automatically from 
steps to increase the pressure on banks to mak 
loans, 


That raises the question of what would follow 


if the present new attempt to force an expansion 
in the use of private credit runs the course of 
previous attempts of the past five or six years, 

A partial answer then might be found in other 
phases of the program now offered to Congress, 

This answer takes the form of more and more 
direction of investment by the Government it- 
self rather than by private borrowers and spend- 
ers. Government could guide more and more 
money into low cost housing, into flood control, 
into local public works of one kind or another, 
into new TVAs and into other public projects. 

But that type of direction on a scale large 
enough to assure recovery would create new 
problems of its own, 


SOME ECONOMISTS For 1938, chief depend- 


EXPECT AN UPTURN ence for recovery is to be 
placed by the White 


THIS PRESENT YEAR izouse on its attempt to 


induce or to frighten the owners and safekeep- 
ers of money into putting that money to work, 
They are doing this by talk of inflation and by 
making money so cheap and so plentiful that 
those who control its use will be encouraged 
to take risks. 

The tax on capital gains realized in invest- 
ment ventures is being simplified and greatly 
reduced for wealthy individuals. Corporation 
taxes are being modified to meet more nearly 
the wishes of business men. 

As a result, the stage is set for a revival of 
private lending, if only lenders can find willing 
and solvent borrowers. 

Failing that the Government may find itself 
forced into broader fields of activity. Right now 
the Government’s economists are hopeful, and 
even confident, that 1938 will see an upturn from 
present or slightly lower levels of business and 
that 1939 can be a year of active and improving 
business, 

There still is the official expectation that 
banks sometime are going to find use for their 
huge reserves of idle money. 

OQweEn Scorrt. 


. cost $27.70, whereas today it is only $1! 





A Truce in Sight 
For the Utilities 


—————__ 












Peace hopes rise in utility con. 
troversy. 
What this can mean in way of 






new spending for recovery. 


——J 


HE long, hard-fought war between the Fedeny 

Government and the nation’s private utille 

ties appears now to be approaching some king 
of composition. 

A deal for the purchase of private utility Drop. 
erties in Memphis and in other parts of the Tene 
nessee Valley is nearing the “bid-and-offer 
stage. Both the Government and the Utilitigg 
are approaching the problem on a business basis, 

Then the Securities and Exchange Commissiog 
is working out the basis for regulation of Utility 
holding companies, nearly all of which now 
are registered according to law. Changes now 
being made in tax laws will perini: holding 
companies to work out reorganizations without 
facing the penalties of existing laws. 

At the same time the Federal Government hay 
made known that it stands ready, through th 
RFC, to make loans to any electric Utilities o» 
other utilities desiring to borrow to finance Proje 
ects involving an increase in employment, 


A BILLION DOLLAR EXPANSION 


That leaves the question of whether the ele. 
tric power industry will soon be in a position 
contribute substantially to recovery by a program 
of expansion. 

On that point, the published claims of som 
utility executives and the findings of Governmen; 
economists differ. 

The claim is made by the utility groups that 
if the Government would adopt a more con 
ciliatory attitude the electric power indusiy 
would be able to release a billion dollars worth of 
new spending on construction each year. This, in 
turn, is pictured as a prime factor that could lead 
to recovery. 

The Government’s utility experts, not con- 
nected with any agency interested in the utility. 
New Deal battle, draw a somewhat different pic- 
ture. 

They point out that during 1938 more new pro 
ductive capacity will be brought inio use in the 
utility industry—inciuding government and pri- 
vate—than at any time since 1930. At the same 
time demand is running from 7 to 10 per cent 
under a year ago. Even with recovery, these ex- 
perts say, the utility industry would not be ex- 
pected to face a stringency in productive capacity 
before the latter part of 1940. 


A FORECAST FOR-FIVE YEARS 

Looking ahead for five years, the experts con- 
clude that if the demand for power increases 
from 8 to 10 per cent annually, compounded, 
then the electric utilities will need to spend about 
$320,000,000 a year for productive equipment and 
between $300,000,000 and $500,000,000 a year for 
distribution systems. 

That means a total of $600,000,000 to $800,000 
000 a year of capital outlays as compared with 
$800,000,000 a year which was the average before 
the depression and $300,000,000 which was the 
amount spent during 1936. 

In other words, the estimate of the Govern 
ment’s specialists is that the most to be hoped 
for from expansion in the private utility indusuy 
is half a billion dollars a year of added expendi 
ture on plant and equipment over and abd 
present expenditures. Even this amount is 
doubt now because of the depression which 
slowed current demand and has rendered existing 
plant more than ample to meet current demal 

An adjustment of differences between privat 
utilities and the Government would, however, 
expected to enable the utility industry & P 
ahead and to increase in some measure its cll 
rent capital outlays. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


W. AVERILL HARRIMAN, Chairman of the 
Board, Union Pacific Railroad: Much has a 
Said recently about prices of certain industt! 
products, such as iron and steel. The ee 
being led to believe that it is being explo 
by industry in general, and yet the average m2 
does not take home a steel bar to his wife — 
anniversary present. He might well. howerss 
give her a new washing machine, o: other fin 
ished product in which steel is important. , 

The other day I was looking over 4 we 
of relative consumer prices and I found po 
1921 a washing machine would have ¢ost er 
whereas this year a far more satisfactory prese 
would have cost only $39.50. A orga a 
most all finished manufactured producis are ~ 
stantially cheaper today, and the quailty we 

When the people have been convinces —a 
recognize our success depends upon - 2 2 
filling their aspirations, I am satisfied that nel 
will be more ready to believe in the !0pes L 
out by American business than in the epheme a 
hopes held out by the politician. . root as 

When legislation is proposed, we 21¢ (00 Pa, 
to go to Washington aad expect othe! ~~ o ae 
to fight our battles for us. We are (0 ae " 
expect a politician to risk his politica caret wot 
taking issue with public opinion that we oe 
taken the trouble to inform correctly. And west 
if he should vote as we would like, y« rt 
would we be after the next election with, * 
probability, a new man in the job? 

[From an address before the Associ« : 
vertising Agencies, White Sulphur Spring 
Va., April 22.) 
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rancgraiaas Bigger Pensions For More of the Aged 
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ae ich may affect the wel- 


ens of Americans are 
eration by the Social 


closed April 29 when 
altmeyer, chairman of the 
y Board, made public 
received thav day from 
+ Roosevelt. 
rticularly anxious that 
attention to the de- 
qa sound plan,” the 
e te, “for liberalizing 
> old ee insurance system.” 
LIONS NOW EXCLUDED 
The P nt in his letter re- 
is recommendations be 
the next session of 
noress on the following problems: 
|The feasibility ‘of extending 
» of the Act. 
resent it is estimated about 
of approximately 51 mil- 
n persons capable of gainful em- 
“ + are covered under the old 
system. Self-em- 
such as farmers 


ested | 


ade pefo! 





e surance 
oved WOrKeIrs, 


re proportion of profes- 


sas 


domestic servants 
yer of other groups are 
rom the present set-up 
that the administration of the 
bogram at the start may be simpli- 
das much as possible. 

Extension of the act toyinclude all 
e workers in the country, officials 
the Board say, is one of their ob- 
tives and they are attempting to 
p a program whereby this 
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culties is to devise some adequate | 


means for collecting the taxes from 
such groups. 
2.—A plan for.advancing the date 
when annuity payments will start. 
Under present provisions of the 


the Social Security + can be done. One of the big diffi- + dying before 


reaching retirement 
age. 

Such an amendment of the Act, 
like the suggested change to ad- 
vance the date of initial payment, 
would take many persons off relief 
rolls and other charity lists. 





an Administration goal. 


the benefits. 
Here is the plan. 





Earlier and larger pensions for more of the aged—that is 


A broadened Social Security Act is contemplated. It 
would take in millions of citizens now excluded, increase 








act, persons who reach the age of 
65 between now and 1942 are not 
eligible for annuity payments, re- 
ceiving merely a lump sum payment. 
Needy persons in this age group 
now are forced to seek help from 
State old age assistance systems 
which provide pensions on a basis 
of need and not on a basis of right 
as is the case under the annuity 
system. 


EARLIER PAYMENTS 


If the date of payment is ad- 
‘vanced to 1940, Mr. Altmeyer pointed 


| out, between five hundred thousand 


| 


and a million persons may be placed 
under the annuity system who would 
otherwise have to depend on State 
systems or on their own resources 
or those of relatives. 

Also, the amount of the monthly 
benefit to be paid such workers 
might be increased. Inittal monthly 
annuities now are estimated to 
average about $17 as compared with 
an average of $46 in 1980, when the 
system is in full operation. 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


3.—Provision of adequate bene- 
fits for aged wives and widows of 


| workers covered in the program. 


4—Provision of benefits for 
young children of insured persons 
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How a Household loan 
helped a man get his start 


fda 53. a Michigan man bor- 
tom Household Finance 
vn business. He worked 
rtaking prospered. Last 
Mousehold this letter: 
in helped us get our 
esult of our operations 
ne business. Our real 

ess are valued at over 

t to again thank you 
zave us when it was 

1 we believe that vour 

S pertorming a real 
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°aNns without collateral 


ice makes $20 to $300 
Sible people without 
borrowers repay their 
“Payments which aver- 
vo Of monthly income. 
toans, like that which 
‘chigan man, enable 
rease their incomes. 
iS¢d to clean up over- 
Ca tresh start. Others 
People without ade- 
means to meet un- 

cS 
hold Finance made 
more than 715.000 
“se families Household 


“ance in money 





showed them how to get more out of 
limited incomes. Household’s practical 
publications, developed to facilitate 
this work, are now used in more than 
a thousand schools and colleges. 


j Booklets sent free 


We believe you will find the story of 
Household’s money service interest- 
ing reading. The coupon below will 
bring you illustrated booklets de- 
scribing Household’s activity as lender 
and family financial counselor with- 
out obligation. Why don’t you send 
it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


+++ One of America's leading family finance organizations 


with 232 branches in 150 cities 


1878 « Completing sixty years of serv- , 1938 


ice to the American family 





Housenotp Frvance Corporation 
Dept. USN-E 
919 N,. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets abour Household’s 


family money service without obligation. 
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Other amendments to the Act 
which the Board is reported to be 
considering include: 

1.—Extension of benefits to per- 
sons who become incapacitated be- 
fore they reach the age of 65. 

2.—Provision for a smaller rate of 
increase in the pay roll tax. 

Under the present law, the pay 
roll tax is to increase from the ex- 


—Harris & Ewing 

SECURITY SPEED-UP 
Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer of the 
Social Security Board hopes to have 
definite plans ready before Congress 
convenes next January in line with the 
President’s request for a broadening 


of Social Security benefits and an 

earlier start of the old-age pension 

program, now scheduled to start in 
1942. 


—_—_—_——-+ 








isting rate of 2 per cent, which is 
shared equally by employers and 
employes, to a maximum of 6 per 
cent in 1949. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSAL CHANGES 

Liberalization of the Act along the 

_lines mentioned by the President, 
said Mr. Altmeyer, would provide 
more adequate security for groups 
now given unsatisfactory treatment. 

Another effect of the change, So- 
cial Security authorities maintain, 
would be to increase Social Secur- 

ity payments in a way to increase 
the flow of purchasing power. 

All the Social Security receipts, 
according to the existing law, must 
be invested in Government securi- 
ties or Government guaranteed se- 
curities. For all practical purposes, 
this works out to make Social Se- 
curity tax receipts available for use 
in Government financing just as are 
ordinary tax receipts. 

For example, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, old age insur- 
ance tax receipts alone, not includ- 
ing receipts from unemployment 
compensation and the railroad re- 
tirement fund tax, are estimated at 
425 million dollars. 

The changes being studied would 
increase the expenditures between 
now and 1942, thus lowering the to- 
tal Social Security funds to be avail- 
able to the Treasury. Only a part 
of this increase, said Mr. Altmeyer, 
is likely to be offset by an increase 
in pay roll taxes. 

PAY-AS-YOU-GO SYSTEM 

A number of bills are pending in 
Congress to reduce the rate of in- 
crease in tax payments and to place 
the program on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis. Under such a system the an- 
nuity payments for the aged would 
bé@ met out of general taxation as 
they arise. 

The proponents of the “pay-as- 
you-go” system argue that the crea- 
tion of a 47 billion dollar old age re- 
serve account, as is contemplated 
under the present system, is im- 
practical. 

Consensus on Capitol Hill-is*that 
amendments to liberalize the Act in 
accordance with the President's 
Suggestions have an_ excellent 
chance of fayorable consideration at 
the next session of Congress, at 
which time the Social Security 
Board is expected to submit its rec- 
ommendations. GLENN NIxon. 
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garding market 
in a position 


distribution of corporate profits so 


reinvest in a free capital market. 


of the smaller corporations. Many 
months ago I recommended that 
these inequities be removed. 


of inequities, we must not lose sight 
of original objectives. 
nation must have some deterrent 
against special privileges enjoyed by 
an exceedingly small group of in- 
dividuals under the form of the laws 
prior to 1936, whether such deter- 
rent take the form of an undistrib- 
uted profits 
equally or more efficient 
And 
profits tax has a real value in work- 


+ President's Message on Monopoly + 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


high enough to make bigness dem- 
onstrate its alleged superior effi- 
ciency. 

We have heard much about the 
undistributed profits tax. When it 
was enacted two years ago, its ob- 
jective was known to be closely re- 
lated to the problem of concen- 
trated economic power and a free 
capital market. 

Its purpose was not only to pre- 
vent individuals whose incomes, were 
taxable in the higher surtax brack- 
ets from escaping personal income 
taxes by letting their profits be ac- 
cumulated as corporate surplus. Its 
purpose was also to encourage the 





that the individual recipients could 
freely determine where they would 


It is true that the form of the 
1936 tax worked a hardship on many 


But in the process of the removal 


Obviously the 


tax or some other 
method. 


obviously an _ undistributed 


ng against a further concentration | 


of economic power and in favor of 
a freer capital market. 


(7) Bureau of Industrial Eco- 


nomics. 


Creation of a Bureau of Industrial 


Economics which should be endowed 
with adequate powers to supplement 
and supervise the collection of in- | 
dustrial statistics by trade associa- | 
tions. 
form for 


Such a Bureau should per- 
business men functions | 
imilar to those performed for the | 
armers by the Bureau of Agricul- 
ural Economics. 

It should disseminate current sta- 
istical and other information re- 
conditions and be 
to warn against the 


dangers of temporary over-produc- 


+ 
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ion and excessive inventories as 


to encourage the maintenance of 
orderly markets. It should study 
trade fluctuations, credit facilities 
and other conditions which affect 
the welfare of the average business 
man. It should be able to help 
small-business men to keep them- 
selves as well-informed about trade 
conditions as their big competitors. 


No man of good faith will misin- 
terpret these proposals. They de- 
rive from the oldest American tra- 
ditions. Concentration of econdmic 
power in the few and the resulting 
unemployment of labor and capital 
are inescapable problems for a mod- 
ern “private enterprise” democracy. 
I do not believe that we are so lack- 
ing in stability that we will lose 
faith in our own way of living just 
because we seek to find out how to 
make that way of living work more 
effectively. 

This program should appeal to the 
honest common sense of every in- 
dependent business man interested 
primarily in running his own busi- 
ness at a profit rather than in con- 
trolling the business of other men. 

It is not intended as the begin- 
ning of any ill-considered “trust- 
busting” activity which lacks proper 
consideration for economic results. 

It is a program to preserve pri- 
vate entervrise for profit by keep- 
ing it free enough to be able to 
utilize all eur resources of capital 
and labor at a profit. 

It is a program whose basic pur- 
pose is to stop the progress of col- 
lectivism in business and turn busi- 
ness back to the democratic com- 
petitive order. 

It is a program whose basic thesis 
is not that the system of free pri- 
vate enterprise for profit has failed 
in this generation, but that it has 
not been tried. 

1) it is realized that business 
monopoly in America paralyzes the 
system of free enterprise on which 
it is grafted, and is as fatal to those 
who manipulate it as to the people 
who suffer beneath its impositions, 
action by’ the Government to elimi- 
nate these artificial restraints will 
be welcomed by industry throughout 
the nation. 

For idle factories and idle workers 
profit no man. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 








OU'VE heard it « 


version of the old-time fallacy— maybe you've 
even said it yourself — that railroad troubles are 
caused by “watered stock,” too much debt, exces- 


sive fixed charges. 


. 


Let’s see how this-checks with facts: 


First — according to every valuation ever made, 
the railroads are worth billions more than the 
total amount for which they are capitalized. 


Second — railroad debt, in proportion to total in- 
vestment, is lower today than it was years ago 


when railroads were prosperous. 


Third —the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its latest rate decision, said “'This evidence tends 
strongly to show that the major cause of unsatis- 
factory financial condition of the applicants [the 
railroads] as a whole is not to be found in excessive 


fixed charges.” 


But all this covers only the arithmetic of the story. 
When folks talk about putting “the railroads” 


through the wringer, what do these 
words really mean? 


Do they mean locomotives, tracks, 











cars? Do they mean “Wall Street”? 


Not on your life. 


They mean people — millions of them — people 
who live in every state in the Union — people 
who put their savings in railroad stocks~and 
bonds — people who have life insurance policies 
and money in savings banks. 





In the absence of “water” to squeeze out of our~~~ 
railroad system — this “wringer” business will 
squeeze out all hope that these people will ever 
get back what they have invested. Fe 


Isn’t it better to have confidence in America — 
confidence in the fact that this country of ours 
has a greater future ahead of it than anything in 
its brilliant past? 

Isn’t it better to keep the American railroads 
going ahead, as the finest, most economical 
transportation system in the world, built to 
serve the most favored, nation in the 
world? 




















FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 
WANT TO KNOW 


HIS is the mystery man. Dozens of foreign 

commissions have traveled thousands of 
miles to find out why it is that, working only 
40 hours a week, he can buy an electric refrig- 
erator with one month's pay. Workers in 
foreign lands labor many more hours a week, 
but to them a refrigerator is a luxury beyond 


their reach, 


Why is if this typical American workman can 
buy an automobile with 4!2 months’ pay? Few 
workers abroad have automobiles—it would 
take all they could earn in a year to buy one. 
Why is it that American workers enjoy radios, 
telephones, electric lights, and hundreds of 


Why, can this man WAVE MORE ave WORK LESS? 
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other comforts and conveniences almost un- 
known to foreign workers? Why do we enjoy 
the highest standard of living known in any 
country? 


The American worker has more because he pro- 
duces more. And he produces more because he 
has abundant power to help him—power that 
increases his own ability manyfold. 


General Electric scientists and engineers, by 
developing electric machinery, have put into 
the hands of American workmen the greatest 
force ever devised for producing more goods for 
more people at less cost—the force of electricity, 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public epinion should be enlightened.” 


We Untied Saas (ens | 


May 2, 1938 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but 
defend to the death your right to Say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





\ GEORGE WASHINGTON 





in the files of the newspapers to certain periods 

during the last five years. I find that “cooperation 

between government and business” has again and 
again been in the headlines as an objective.. Often it is 
heralded as just about to be accomplished but yet it is 
never realized. 

I asked myself, “What starts off these periods of busi- 
ness-government cooperation so auspiciously, and then 
what is it that renders them seemingly futile?” 

To answer that question it is necessary to scrutinize 
not merely the words and acts of the President and his 
associates in the New Deal, but the words and acts of 
business men. That these two major elements do not get 
along together is obvious. Why they don’t is not so 
obvious. 

I cannot accept the explanation that the President is 
just a stubborn man, malevolent in purpose, anxious to 
bring on chaos so he can be a dictator or so vindictive 
that he can hardly wait till he has the power to lop off 
heads and smile in ghoulish glee at the discomfiture of 
his enemies. 

Nor can I account for the tendency, shared not a little 
by the President himself and expressed by his associates 
all too often, that business men are fiendish, heartless per- 
sons who do not know what liberalism is and who want 
to go back to feudalism. 


STATESMANSHIP Maybe if we start with the 


premise that business men are 


SHOULD AVOID not as bad as they are painted 
ARBITRARINESS and that maybe the President is 


not as irresponsible as he some- 
times must seem to his opponents, we shall make progress. 

At any rate, it.occurred to me that perhaps a new or at 
least different approach to the problem would be in order. 
It seems so commonplace nowadays to keep on proving 
the inconsistencies of the President. His mistakes are 
now widely recognized. What is more important is that 
we should devote ourselves to the task of correcting them. 

There’s an old rule that you never persuade a man to 
buy anything by hitting him over the head with a brick. 
Maybe that rule applies to business men who excoriate 
the President; maybe it applies to the President who ex- 
coriates the business men; and mayhap it applies to some 
of the writers, like myself, who excoriate them both. 

I am not now arguing for a course of compromise or 
of even-handed neutrality. I believe there is a right 
way and a wrong way to make public policy and that 
there is a right method and a wrong method to try to 
achieve desirable objectives for the public good. To be 
neutral too often means to do nothing. 

Sometimes the word “compromise” is inaccurately ap- 
plied to surrender or concession. What is more often 
needed is an adjustment to truth and fact. This involves 
but a recognition of practicality and a questioning of the 
power of a given reform really to do for the public welfare 
that which it is advertised to do. Realism is the rarest 
“ism” of them all. 

Too often these acid tests of effectiveness are not suffi- 
ciently debated in advance and legislation is rushed 
through because of the intransigeance of an opposing 
school of thought. Here is where the skill of real states- 


manship comes into action. 
To be concrete—there are to- 


DISTRUST HAS day vast segments of our business 
GONE TOO FAR peaibaise whe look on business- 
ON BOTH SIDES government cooperation as just 


so much hooey. They wouldn’t 
believe Mr. Roosevelt unless he put up as collateral a for- 
feit of considerable magnitude. 

There is also in the White House and among important 
boards and commissions of the government a feeling that 
certain business men and business interests are not to be 
trusted and that they will resort to every trick under the 
sun to evade, or avoid, the law and their obligations to 
society. 

We can get nowhere very fast if we allow either of these 
viewpoints to color our thinking. Nor are these view- 
points occasional or incidental. They are deeply rooted 
and must be recognized clearly for their capacity to do 
mischief and frustrate a settlement of our enormous prob- 
lems of the hour—they go to the heart of the problem of 
preserving democracy itself. 

When I say these forces of distrust are deeply rooted 
on both sides, I mean that in the Administration, for in- 
stance, in a class-conscious group of officials who play fast 
and loose with the powers of their respective departments, 
boards and commissions, believing it is their duty in some 


B EFORE I started writing this article, I looked back 
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Cooperation Between Government and Business Is Again Proposed— Why Has It Not Succeeded 
Heretofore?—Distrust and Impatience Are The Retarding Influences—Business Men 
Should Come Out-in the Open With a Constructive Program of Liberalism 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


way to carry out the militant utterances and belligerently- 
expressed speeches of the President or Mr. Ickes or Mr. 
Jackson, as the case may be. This is not democratic gov- 
ernment. It is a species of class tyranny which ought to 
be exposed to the fullest extent. Its extremists will then 
furnish their own hangman’s noose. 

Then there are the forces of distrust inside business. 
Various business organizations get together and adopt 
formal resolutions negatively lining themselves up against 
what the government is doing and rarely suggesting what 
the government ought to do except the same old proposi- 
tion, “Let us alone.” This proposal is all right in theory, 
but it doesn’t solve depressions or keep stable a country 
of 130,000,000 persons in a world of chaos in which civili- 
zation itself has almost broken down. 


MANY MISTAKES _ Distrust is not an accidental 


characteristic. It is born of 


HAVE BEEN DUE specific incidents. It arises out of 
TO IMPATIENCE bitter experiences. Business men 


can, no doubt, point to shabby 
treatment by government tribunals and they can point to 
half-baked, unworkable economic theories interjected in 
an economic system that is having a hard time functioning 
at all in a period of world-wide social unrest. 

But if mutual distrust is an outstanding difficulty as 
between business and government, there is another which 
is even more of a barrier to national understanding. It 
is impatience. 

Mr. Roosevelt acts like a man who has only two years 
and a half in which to reform the United States and feels 
no doubt that he must lay the groundwork for a liberal 
reform movement which his successors can build upon. 
Business men, on the other hand, are impatient to get the 
economic system going and they are inclined to look on 
almost everything the government does as inopportune 
or premature. 

Yet reform for centuries past has always met that ob- 
stacle. To some people it is never opportune to raise living 
standards and it is always premature to raise wages or 
do anything else that involves a surgical operation on the 
economic system. The ultra-conservative says, “Nothing 
can be done now.” The liberal says, “Let’s see what can 
be done within limits of practicality.” The radical says, 
“Let’s get things done, let’s overthrow, let’s confiscate; 
there’s no time to argue with people who will never learn.” 
BUSINESS MUST The essence of the democratic 

process is reason. Without it, 
ADOPT A MORE passion is enthroned and bitter- 


LIBERAL VIEW ness and class warfare thrive. 


Mr. Roosevelt is naturally impa- 
tient. He started the NRA as a means of organizing our 
democracy. The bill was written in a hurry; the plan was 
supposed to work out in thirty or sixty days. And when 
the Supreme Court later invalidated the law, instead of 
sitting down philosophically and taking the points made 
in the decision and writing a law that did conform to 
democratic practice, the President went off on a tangent 
and started a crusade against the Supreme Court itself. 
From one mistake, due to haste and impatience, we have 
been plunged into more mistakes. 

And during the time that, one by one, the Roosevelt 
policies have been attacked and public debt has been piling 
high, what have the business men-been doing? Have they 
in any public platform anywhere shown themselves to be 
sincerely interested in abandoning their conservatism for 
a liberalism that is in keeping with the times? 

Take wage and hour legislation. More than a year ago 
the President projected the idea. He was frustrated in 
the summer of 1937 by the Rules Committee of the House, 
backed by powerful groups of Southern business men. 

Again and again Mr. Roosevelt, feeling he must get 
some kind of a wage and hour bill, has pounded away at 
Congress so as to have at least the principle written into 
law. 

But what have business men done about it? Have they 
caused to be made any comprehensive studies of a work- 
able plan for minimum wages and maximum hours? Is 
public opinion, after the lapse of a year, familiar with what 
business thinks can be done to put a floor under “wages” 
and a “ceiling” above hours, whether by the federal gov- 
ernment, or the states or both? 

The President doesn’t relish debate—he is impatient to 
get things done. He doesn’t like opposition. That’s human 
and perhaps natural. But if he had an intelligent force 
debating with him, he would have to like it because if he 
a didn’t he would lose his hold on public opinion. This he 
can never afford to do politically or otherwise. For the 











American spirit of fair play and persuasive debate has by 
no means been diminished by the breakdown in moral 
values which the world has been witnessing. 

The economic system of the United States, of course, 
cannot be made over in the 30 months remaining before 
the next Presidential election. I do not think Mr. Roose. 
velt would be justified in bringing on more economic in. 
digestion by forcing measures through now that serve 
only to disarrange what little stability is left in the busi- 
ness world. After all, any scheme that touches the busi- 
ness mechanism must be sold to the operators or managers 
thereof—they must be convinced it will work. 

I do think, however, that the President has every right 
to challenge the business men to work with him so as to 
achieve, if possible, the objectives which true liberalism 
demands today. But in working with him, there should 
be the fullest publicity. This idea of talks behind the 
scenes with dozens of well-meaning but sycophantic in- 
termediaries, or through makeshifts like the Roper Coun- 
cil, which toil for months getting out a constructive re- 
port only to have it pigeonholed in the White House desks, 


is not going to help solve our ills. 

TIME TO DROP A beginning can yet be made 
toward real adjustment between 

THE CAMPAIGN government and business. It is 

OF SMEARING not too late. 


Let a commission of legisla- 
tors, business men and labor leaders be appointed by the 
President to take testimony in different parts of the coun- 
try on the minimum wage and maximum hour proposal 
and report next January to the newly elected Congress. 

Let the President do those things which will make it 
clear that the era of smearing and impugning of motives 
is over. Let him, for example, ask the Senate Lobby com- 
mittee to cease its snooping and let the recent Executive 
Order throwing open income tax returns to the Smear 
Committee be revoked. 

Let the President announce that he will call a confer- 
ence of business men and tax experts from inside and out- 
side governmental agencies to discuss federal and state 
taxation, their competition and overlapping and, above all, 
their retarding effects on the growth of national income. 

Let the President also announce that he will have a 
public inquiry conducted at which business men and labor 
leaders can testify as to weaknesses in the Wagner Act 
and ways and means of making that Act effective for both 
employees and employers so that nothing which labor 
has rightfully acquired shall be lost but something that 
the nation does not have—labor peace—shall be gained. 

As for businéss, the time has come for liberal-minded 
leaders to step forward with a platform even if they leave 
behind them less enthusiastic brethren who remain skepti- 
cal that anything can be done by government and business 
while Mr. Roosevelt is in the White House. — Distrust 
can never be removed by-refusing to sit down together. 
Impatience can never be cured until reasons for being 
more deliberate are persuasively marshalled. Methods 
differ, yes. Proposals vary, yes. But who is to decide 
between them all? The Court of Public Opinion. 


REASON MUST 


And who is to put forward on 
behalf of business something 
which can be recognized as an 


TAKE PLACE 
advance toward a humanitarian 
OF EMOTION program ped will at the same 


time increase production, increase wealth and hence in- 
sure the maintenance of our democratic form of govern- 
ment? The job can be done by liberals in the business 
world. They can no longer shirk or avoid their obligation. 
Business men will lessen the political power of the radical 
when they can demonstrate that the conservative has a 
liberal objective to improve the welfare of the masses of 
our people, and really means to do something about it. 
For the masses vote, and as long as they do they are a 


force to be reasoned with, not bludgeoned—argued with 


sensibly and not misled by catch phrases or demagoguery- 
There is always an opportunity for peaceful processes to 
function in a democracy like ours. 

Tired and weary as many of us are, no doubt, of the 
waverings, inconsistencies, contradictions, and, indeed, 
hypocrisies there are in governmental policy, the time has 
come to eschew emotion and concentrate on reason. 

There is one important proviso. The reasoning should 
be done out in the open by and with groups—labor, em- 
ployers, agriculture, finance. We need clinics in national 
problems so that public opinion may crystallize and com- 
pel public policy to adust itself to what may seem out- 
worn but what is still, after all, _pertinently described as 
practical idealism. 
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